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WRITTEN BY REV. BENJAMIN MORTIMER. 


[In the Summer of 1798, David Zeisberger, accompanied by several 
brethren of the Moravian Colony, departed from their then temporary 
home, the town of Fairfield, on the Thames, in Canada, and proceeded to 
the Tuscarawas Valley, where they founded the settlement called Goshen, 
located seven miles northeast of Gnadenhiitten. In the party of the Goshen 
settlement was the Rev. Benjamin Mortimer, an Englishman, who had sev- 
eral years before joined the Moravian Missions in America. He was a 
zealous worker among the Indians and a close friend of Zeisberger, at 
whose funeral, 1808, he preached a sermon in English. Subsequently Mor- 
timer became pastor of the Moravian church in New York City, where he 
died in 1834. This Diary of 1812 is interesting as revealing the condition 
of the Mission during the War of that date between England and the 
United States. The original of the Diary is preserved in Archives of the 
Moravian church at Bethlehem, Pa. Indebtedness should be acknowl- 
edged for the privilege of publishing the Diary to the Rev. W. N. 
Schwarze, Curator of the Moravian Library, Bethlehem—E. O. R. Editor.] 





Goshen Congregation at the close of 1811: 4 married pair; 
2 married women; 1 widow; 2 single men; 7 boys; 8 girls; — 


28 persons. 
* * ok 


DIARY OF THE INDIAN CONGREGATION AT GOSHEN ON THE RIVER 
MUSKINGUM FROM THE I JANUARY TO 30 APRIL 1812. 


New Year’s day 1 Jan., the public meeting was from Luke 
13, 6-9, etc. 

5th from Prov. 23.26 whereby these passages of scripture 
were closely applied to the hearts. 

Epiphany 6th was celebrated in the nearness of our Lord, 
with a morning blessing, discourse and lovefeast. During all 
the late festival days we were thankful that we had no disturb- 
ance from drunken people. 

(205) 
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oth was a meeting for the communicants whom on the 
‘ 10th we spoke with individually, and found in a humble 
state of mind, longing for more grace from our Saviour. 

11th we enjoyed with them a blessed Lord’s supper, con- 
cerning which they afterwards expressed themselves with 
much thankfulness. 

12th the publi¢ meeting was from Rom. 12.1 etc. In these 
days we had particular occasion to speak with Tobias, and with 
Anna Sophia, about their circumstances, advising: them to con- 
duct themselves willing to do. 

17th we had the particular pleasure to receive a considerable 
parcel of congregational accounts, and other writings from our 
dear brn. in Germany and Pennsylvania for which we were 
very thankful. 

19th the public meeting was Ps. 60. 13. 

23rd there were several shocks of an earthquake felt here, 
and in particular one at $ past 8 o'clock in the morning, more 
severe than any of those on the 16th ult. None of our brn. 
& srs. could recollect that they had ever till lately witnessed any 
thing of the kind before, and in common with the rest of the 
inhabitants of this country, were much alarmed at these un- 
usual phenomena. We explained to them the supposed causes 
of earthquakes, and exhorted them to put their trust in our 
Lord, and not to be afraid; but at same time to pray for grace 
to be ready for whatever might be His will with them. 

An Indian chief who hunts at present not far from here, 
gives out, that the late earthquakes took place because the Great 
Spirit was not pleased that the white people had taken posses- 
sion of so much of the Indian country, and had lately killed so 
many Indians on the Wabash. 

26th the public meeting was from John 3.17. & 2 Feb. from 
Phil. 3. 7-14. 

7th at about ™% past 3 o’clock in the morning, there was a 
very severe shock of an earthquake here. The concussions 
lasted nearly half an hour. The morning was perfectly calm, 
and the moon shone dimly. In the evening at about 8, and at 
Y past 10 o'clock, there were two other pretty severe shocks, 
though not nearly equal to that in the morning. In general 
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about this time slight earthquakes were very frequent, and 
sometimes lasted for hours successively. In many persons they 
produced headache, and a disordered state of the stomach re- 
sembling sea-sickness. We were told of instances in the neigh- 
borhood of children who after an earthquake were obliged to 
vomit. These concussions of the earth, the dreadful appre- 
hensions that were at this time very generally entertained of an 
Indian war, the prognostications of a so-called prophet among 
the whites in Virginia, and a variety of other occurrences, made 
many people in these parts suppose that the end of the world 
was near at hand. 

Oth the public meeting was from Luke 22. 37. By a letter 
from Br. Luckenbach to Br. Peter, we were very sorry to hear 
of Br. Hagen’s poor state of health since he left us last fall. 

13th we had the pleasure to receive the late weekly leaves 
out of the U.E.C. Today a beginning was made to seize the 
property of Indians here for debt, by. warrants from a justice 
of the peace; which occasioned considerable uneasiness among 
our brn. & srs. We endeavored to console them, and make them 
easy on the subject, by representing to them the advantages 
that, with proper care on their side, they might derive from our 
laws. 

16th the public meeting was from Math, 4.1 etc. Sugar- 
making commenced for this season, and all the Indians here 
moved to their sugar-camps. 

23d on account of inclement weather, there could be no 
meeting here. Ska and William set off for Sandusky, by whom 
we sent congn. accounts and other articles to our brn. there. 

1 March, the public meeting was from Matth. 25. 1-13. 

2d at our request Br. Oppelt from Gnadenhiitten attended 
the court today. in New Philadelphia, in order to prosecute some 
of the persons who are now more forward than ever in offering 
whiskey to the Indians. The notices that he gave had a good 
effect, though as the grand jury was found to have been irregu- 
larly.summoned, they could make no presentments. 

3d Br. Mortimer visited in Gnadenhiitten and Beersheba. 

8th there could be no meeting here, as the weather was un- 
favorable. 
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15th there was a general attendance of our people here, and 
the public meeting was from Is. 46. 3, 4 

22d on account of the very unfavorable weather, our bea: 
and srs. could not possibly assemble from the sugar camps to 
a meeting. 

Maundy-Thursday, 26th, all the Indians who at present 
reside with us, came to hear the account of our Saviour’s suf- 
ferings in the garden of Gethsemane, and listened thereto ap- 
parently with great attention. Br. & Sr. Mortimore enjoyed the 
holy communion together blessedly. 

Good Friday, 27th, the reading of the history of our 
Saviour’s sufferings was continued in several meetings. 

Great Sabbath, 28th, we had an agreeable lovefeast with all 
the Indians here, in commemoration of our Saviour’s meritorious 
rest for us in the grave. The opportunity was especially im- 
proved to call to mind the most remarkable scenes of our Lord’s 
sufferings, which is never‘done without evident impression upon 
the hearts. 

Easter, 29th, early in the morning we prayed the Easter 
litany, partly in the church, and partly in the burying-ground. 
At 10 o’clock we read together the history of the day, after 
which was the festival discourse from Rev. 1. 18. During these 
festival days all the Indians here moved entirely into the town 
again on purpose to enjoy the meetings, and no kind of dis- 
turbance occurred. This afternoon they returned again to their 
sugar-camp. 

3rst Br. Mortimer visited in Gnadenhitten. 

5th April, the public meeting was from Matth. 9, 27-31. 

gth Br. Mortimer visited again in Gnadenhiitten and in 
Beersheba. 

12th, the public meeting was from Jno, 10. 14-18. Br. Mor- 
timer went today to Beersheba to the assistance of Br. Miller to 
confer on some matters with the brn. of that congregation agree- 
able to a commission given him for the purpose from the direc- 
tors of the society for the propagation of the gospel among the 
heathen. He returned home in the evening. 

16th, the post today brought us the unwelcome news that 
the President of the U. S. had called on the Governor of this 
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state, for 1200 of the militia to march immediately for Detroit. 
This will occasion much uneasiness among the Indians in gen- 
eral, who are alarmed at nothing so much as at the marching of 
the militia. It was the militia of this country and not regular 
troops that murdered so many of our defenseless Indian brn. 
and srs. and their children, in cold blood, in the year 1782 at 
Gnadenhitten. 

19th, the public meeting was from Prov. 2. 6, 8. In the 
afternoon Br. Mortimer tried to dispel the alarms which our 
brn. had expressed respecting the marching-of the militia. They 
declared themselves at length to be quite easy on the subject, 
provided only open war did not break out between the English 
and Americans; in which case they believed that if, as they ap- 
prehended would be the case, Indians took part in the dispute, 
their lives would not be safe here. They said they relied on Br. 
Mortimer for advice, what it would be best for them to do in 
such a case. 

26th, the public discourse was from Prov. 2, 6-8. 

30th, being appointed by the Governor of this state to be 
observed as a day of public fasting and prayer the same was 
kept here with due solemnity. At a meeting in the morning, 
after prayer had been put that the Governor had recommended, 
a discourse was held from Jer. 18, 1-11, with reference in par- 
ticular to Jonah 3, 1 etc.; and with a suitable application to the 
hearts. It was rumored here to-day, that all the Indians at the 
town half way between here and Sandusky were suddenly fled 
away and the neighboring white people did not know what was 
become of them. If this is the case (and it is not improbable) 
the cause, we suppose, is their excessive terror on account of 
the marching of the militia, whom all the Indians in these parts, 
from past experience, regard only as so many lawless, blood- 
thirsty murderers. 

N. B. According to subsequent accounts if these Indians 
really all fled as described, the majority of them soon returned. 

3 May, the public meeting was from Jno. 4. 42. 

Ascension-day, 7th, at a meeting in the morning, the history 
of our Lord’s glorious ascension into heaven was read and was 
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discoursed upon, the conclusion was made with prayer kneeling. 
In the evening ‘Br. Mortimer, by commission from the G. H. C. 
in Bethlehem, made known to the brn. & srs. that he was called 
from hence in the service of our Lord to New York. As he 
could not at same time inform them who would come as his suc- 
cessor in this place, the communication caused some agitation 
among them, and they seemed to be generally afraid that they 
would now be left without a teacher, and, as they said, for want 
of hearing the gospel fall more and more into sin, and thus 
perish eternally. Br. Mortimer encouraged them with the hopes 
that if it was their sincere desire to amend their course of life, 


and begin anew to live for our Lord, a teacher might still be 


sent them. In consequence of the declarations of the majority 
in the ensuing days, that they could not endure the thought of 
going to live again among the wild Indians, where they would no 
longer hear the word of God; and the disposition they mani- 
fested to make the best promises they could for the future; he 
promised to remain with them till another teacher was sent here 
in his place. 

8th, Br. Mortimer visited in Gnadenhiitten and Beersheba. 

10th, the public meeting was from Jno, 14. 16, 17. 

Whitsunday, 17th, was celebrated with a solemn morning 
blessing, and a discourse from Acts 2. 1, etc. 

18th, Br. Miller on his way to and from New Philadelphia 
where he preached today made us as usual the pleasure of a 
visit. 

22nd, was the funeral of Anna Benigna, the wife of John 
Henry, who depatted to our Lord early yesterday morning. 


She was born and baptized at the winter abode of the Indn: 


congn, on Capt. Elliott’s farm (near where Malden now is in 
Upper Canada) on their way from Pettquotting to Fairfield, in 
the year 1791. At an early age she married, and being brought 
to bed with her first child on the way between here and Pett- 
quotting, the company with which she travelled so hastened with 
her on the journey, that when she arrived at the latter place, 
she was very ill, and apparently at the point of death. In her 
distress she sought and found the grace of our Saviour, and 
was soon after received into the congn. Three years ago, a 
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particular work of the Spirit of God was observable in her, and 
she was admitted to partake 6f the holy-communion. She was 
of a still, quiet and meek disposition, lived in uninterrupted 
peace with every one, was dutiful towards her aged mother, and 
in the different relations of wife and mother walked worthy of 
the gospel. She never unnecessarily missed a meeting, and re- 
joiced for some years past at nothing so much as when she 
heard of our Saviour, with whom it was evident that she lived 
in heart’s connexion. So exemplary and valuable a young 
sister we would very gladly have kept among us. Our 
Lord however thought otherwise, and for a considerable time 
past has been preparing her for a happy exit out of time. When 
her departure drew near, nothing troubled her but the thoughts 
of leaving her only surviving child, her husband and mother. 
But she became at length easy on their account too; and being 
anew assured of the forgiveness of all her sins, she declared 
that she was now ready to depart, and rejoiced at the thought 
of going to be with our Saviour. 

In the evening a stage and seven waggons, containing 7 
families from Litiz in Pennsylvania, and that neighborhood, 
passed through here on their way to Billartin Heller’s two miles 
from here, where most of them propose making their home for 
the present. The greater part of these belong to the Brethern’s 
congn., and purpose settling not far from here. The whole 
number of families of white brn. & srs. in this neighborhood is 
now nearly forty. With the above mentioned company came 
Br. & Sr. Miller’s daughter Chariotte from Bethlehem, who 
remained over night with us, and proceeded the next day, the 

23d to her parent’s house in Beersheba. 

Trinity, 24th, the public meeting was from 1 Jno. 5. 7, 8. 
Ska Levi and another Indian came here from Sandusky and 
brought us letters from our dear brn. there and at Fairfield. 
On account of fears at present entertained in these parts of an 
Indian war, much eagerness was soon discovered in our neigh- 
borhood, to know what news these Indians had brought, and 
what was the object of their being here. All the accounts they 
brought agreed with our letters in representing the Sandusky, 
Greentown and Achquittehanning Indians as peaceably disposed 
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towards the United States. The false reports that are at pres- 
ent propagated here respecting the Indians are innumerable. 

26th Anna Sophia returned from Achquittehanning whither 
she went some weeks since to seek relief for her sick child. In 
these days we had the pleasure to receive congn. accounts and 
letters which had been brought hither by Br. Christ, Blickens- 
derfer and company from Litiz. Our brn. & srs. were now en- 
gaged in planting; some of the srs. were sickly, and could not 
attend to their work as usual, on which account we found it 
necessary to remind the others to be so much the more in- 
dustrious, that they might. be the better able to assist each other 
with the future produce of their labors, and there be no want 
among them. 

29th Br. Mortimer visited in Gnadenhiitten and Beersheba. 

31st the public meeting was from Matth. 6, 24. Locusts 
now made their appearance here in greater numbers, than ever 
have been known in these parts since the recommencement of 
the settlements on this river. For some weeks past as they 
were coming out of the earth, the hogs fed and throve on them. 
They now served as food for the fowls, and the Indian children 
also fried and ate them. 

7th June, the public meeting was from John 12. 35, 36. 

13th Br. Miller and daughter paid a visit here, and re- 
turned to Beersheba the same day. 

14th the public meeting was from Jno. 10. 28. - 

15th Br. Mortimer visited in Gnadenhiitten and Beersheba. 

21st the public meeting was from Ps. 23. 1-4. In the even- 
ing we had the grace to enjoy the holy comm. with our small 
congn. of Indian comts., in the sense of the nearness of our 
gracious Lord. 

28th the public meeting was from Matth. 11. 28. 

30th Br. Miller paid us a short visit. 

I July the very melancholy intelligence was brought here, 
that war had actually been declared by the U. States against 
Great Britain, which led us to commend ourselves, the Indians 
here, and all the inhabitants of the land, to the protection of 
our Lord. 

4th Kaschates came here from Greentown. 
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5th the public meeting was from Rom. 6. 3, etc. In the 
afternoon Br. Mortimer went by invitation to welcome Br. & 
Sr. Blickensderfer and family in this neighborhood, as members 
of the Gnadenhiitten congn. He had also the grace to enjoy 
the holy comn. with the brn. & srs. there. 

12th the public meeting was from Rom. 6. 19 etc. 

16th Br. & Sr. Miller made us the pleasure of a visit. 

19th there could be no meeting here from the apprehension 
of disturbance from drunken Indians. 

22nd for some time past it had been circulated in our neigh- . 
borhood, that a number of Indians with red coats and British 
rifles were seen in different places near us; and the report oc- 
casioned much uneasiness among the settlers. Today we were seri- 
ously questioned from New Philadelphia on the subject, and 
were glad that we could satisfactorily explain the origin of the 
whole alarm. It has arisen from the circumstance, that Kas- 
chates, who is known here by the name of Thomas Lyons, some 
time since came here with a red coat on, and carrying—as was 
said —a British rifle. This Indian speaks English, and used when 
he lived here formerly, to relate to the white people very cir- 
cumstantially, what murders he had committed among them 
during the last Indian war, and what excessive cruelties he 
either has—or pretends to have been—guilty of. His arrival 
here at this time excited the greatest illwill against him wher- 
ever he was known, as he was supposed to be come only as a 
British spy. We were glad that he soon went away again of his 
own accord, as>no Indian appears to be so generally disliked in 
this part of the country as he is. 

26th the public meeting was from Acts 26. 17, 18. Dur- 
ing this week, by occasion that some disputes that occurre’l 
here, had to be made up, Br. & Sr. Mortimer spoke with all our 
upgrown Indians, either individually, or in small parties. What- 
ever was said to them was well received, and seemed to have 
salutary effects. The disagreements that had arisen were satis- 
factorily adjusted and love and harmony restored. For all this 
we had particular reason to be thankful to our Lord, especially 
in consideration of the present trying times. 
A draft of militia was made this week throughout our 
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county, and the men received orders to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for the defense of the country. This requisition fell hard 
upon many heads of families, and others, to whom it was very 
inconvenient to leave their homes; and numbers were. under 
much anxiety, that if during their absence, an Indian war 
should break out on the frontiers nearest us, their families 
would be unprotected, and in great danger of their lives. It 
was also believed, that the circumstance that the Indians reside 
at this place, rendered the situation of the neighboring white in- 
habitants more critical than it otherwise would be; as here, it 
was apprehended, hostile Indians might secret themselves; and 
from the knowledge that they could obtain here of persons and 
places, devise plans for future mischief among the white people. 
The report. was circulated, too, that such inimical Indians were 
already arrived here; that by day they were not tobe seen, but 
that they assembled here during the night. It was in conse- 
quence said without reserve, that before the militia marched, 
the settlement .here must be destroyed. Many declared that if 
they saw a strange Indian-here they would shoot him, and shoot 
any Indian who would take their part; which was in fact noth- 
ing less than uttering a threat of murder against all the in- 
habitants here; and some said plainly, that every Indian here 
must be killed. The different militia companies were mustered, 
and the drafts made on Thursday; and on Friday in particular: 
these alarming expressions were communicated to us. 

1 Aug. It being the day appointed for all the drafted 
militia men to meet in New Philadelphia, Br. Mortimer went 
there too, to enquire into the truth of the flying reports re- 
specting danger from the Indians, and to avail himself of such 
opportunities as might offer, to calm men’s minds respecting: 
the dangers that were apprehended from those that live here. 
He could assure every inquirer, that no strange Indian except 
the above mentioned Kaschates had arrived in Goshen for a 
considerable time past, and that he had been gone from here 
for above a week. He proposed that as long as the war con- 
tinued notice should be given by us in New Philadelphia when- 
ever any strange Indians arrived here, with a description who 
they were. 
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2d by the return of the mail carrier this morning to Gnaden- 
hiutten Br. Mortimer wrote to the Governor of this State, to 
give him some account of our situation. This was a step that 
appeared from various considerations to be proper at this time. 
The public meeting was from Luke 12. 37. 

3d Br. Mortimer went again to New Philadelphia, prin- 
cipally with the view to shew Col. Bay, who is the principal 
military man in this and the neighboring counties, copy of the 
letter which he had sent to the Governor yesterday. He took 
the opportunity to converse with him, and other gentlemen there 
who appear to be friendly disposed toward us, more leisurely 
than could be done on Saturday, concerning the situation of the 
Indians here, with reference to the reports that circulate in our 
neighborhood, respecting dangers to be apprehended from them, 
and to learn their sentiments on the subject. 

4th the Indian Ska set off from here for Jerome’s town; 
and we recommended to him not to come hither again as long as 
the war continued. This man is unmarried; and although he 
has been a hearer of the gospel with us now these 13 years, re- 
mains still a heathen. He spends much of his time in going 
from place to place to hear and tell news.. As he speaks broken 
English and has occasionally told among the white people what 
acts of cruelty he had committed among them during the last 
Indian war (which were altogether probably his own fabrica- 
tions) he is on that account disliked by many in this neighbor- 
hood. 

5th Br. Mortimer went to Gnadenhiitten and put into the 
post office there a letter to Mr. Varnum, the Agent of the United 
States at Sandusky, the object of which was, for reasons as- 
signed, to warn and prevent, as much as lay in his power, all 
Indians whatever from coming to this place. This step seemed 
the more necessary, as the American Brigadier Gen. Hull, as 
the public papers informed us, had recommended to all the In- 
dians who had joined the British at Brownstown and Malden, 
and afterwards made peace with the U. States (whose number 
it appeared however afterwards was not great) to return peace- 
ably to their former homes. Among these are some from San- 
dusky and Jerome’s-town, who as they have not planted this 
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season, might in part, if not previously prevented, design to 
come hither to partake of the crops of their Indian friends, and 
to hunt and buy cheap provisions in our neighborhood; which 
—as the state of the public opinion here is—they would do at 
the peril of their lives.* 

Today we heard that on the preceding evening, in conse- 
quence of the firing off of a gun by some unknown person about 
dusk near Canton, which is 34 miles from here, a great fright 
was occasioned in and near that town, as it was immediately 
circulated and believed, that the Indians were arrived, and had 
commenced destroying and murdering. About 300 persons fled 
during the night into Canton, and all the inhabitants there re- 
mained under arms till morning. The consternation continued 
in that neighborhood for many days afterwards, but not an In- 
dian was to be seen or heard of. 

By occasion of this last occurrence, we warned the Indians 
here of the danger which might very easily befall them, if they 
were from home in the evenings; and strongly recommended 
to them, to be careful where they go, how they behave every- 
where, and not for the present to go to places where they are 
not well known, and are not assured that they are among friends. 
They are not a little terrified at the different accounts they hear, 
and some of the women spoke of flying to some more secure 
place. But the brethren answered: “that they did not come 
here of themselves, but had been brought hither by their teach- 
ers, and a place appointed them by Congress to reside on. That 
they had still one teacher living with them, to instruct and take 
care of them. Here therefore they relied upon being pro- 
tected and provided for as circumstances might require. Nor 
did they think that their lives would be rendered more secure 
by their moving to any other place.” 

In those days the report also came here, that a company of 
Missouri Indians (Osages etc.) who were returning from a mis- 
sion to the President of the U. States, had been fired at on the 
Ohio from the town of Steubenville, when their concuctor— 
a white man—was wounded in the mouth. This account we 





_ *Br. Mortimer in the sequel made known the contents of this 
letter to Col. Bay and others in official stations in the county. 
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afterwards found was true. It shows that it would no longer 
be safe for our Indians to move from this place, as their being 
strangers any where among the white people, would alone, with- 
out strong protection, put them in danger of their lives. 

8th between 11 & 12 o'clock at night, above 20 men, all 
armed with rifles, swords or pistols, came here from New Phila- 
delphia, to search for Indians who have been said to sculk about 
by day, and assemble here at night. Messrs. Laffer and Mc- 
Connel preceded them on horseback, and came first to Br. & Sr. 
Mortimer’s house, to give them notice of the approach of the 
people, and what their business was. Br. Mortimer, who was 
fast asleep, on being awoke and dressed, offered to go with the 
whole company, with a candle in his hands, into every Indian 
house, and to every place about us which the people might ex- 
press a desire to visit. It happened that there was no other In- 
dian here except Charles and Christian Henry and their families, 
who at this dead hour of the night were all fast asleep. They 
were awoke by Br. Mortimer in presence of Messrs. Laffer and 
McConnel, and told of the object of this visit; and Mr. Mc- 
Connel went immediately afterwards with Br. Mortimer’s con- 
sent to fetch the company of armed men, who had meanwhile 
stopped near the town. Three of these people -believed and 
maintained, that from the place where they had stood among 
the bushes, they had seen two men cross the street just at the 
time when Br. Mortimer came out’of his house with Messrs. 
Laffer and McConnel, with a candle in his hand. They declared 
too that they had heard them open a door, and speak together ; 
and no surmise made with a view to explain what might have 
led to this belief, would satisfy them. The most diligent search 
was therefore made in all the buildings and places from whence 
the New Philadelphians themselves believed it to be possible, 
that the supposed two men could have come; but no trace, they 
allowed, was found, that a human being had been in any one 
of them, within the preceding 24 hours. If therefore they saw 
anything, it was probably only two dogs, who had recently 
barked, and might have crossed the street at the time when 
Messrs. Laffer and McConnel entered the town, and who by 
means of a distant candle, and their fears, became long and 
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alarming shadows. All who belong here were very sure, and 
averred, that no strange Indians were secreted here. 

Had this unauthorized visit, made in the dead of the night, 
with many apologies for troubling us at so unseasonable an 
hour, and with much caution in particular from Mr. Laffer, who 
took care that no person here should be alarmed, and nothing 
done or said that could be taken amiss; not been conducted so 
prudently, we might with propriety have made it the subject of 
a complaint before a magistrate. A report, it was said, had 
reached New Philadelphia that 15 strange—and it was supposed 
hostile—Indians were seen during the day coming towards this 
place. This occasioned much alarm, and the 20 armed men 
and upwards, came here to see whether the report was true; and 
if so; they told us, to take the 15 strange Indians prisoners. 
But their plan was illjudged; for had there been so many hos- 
tile Indians here, the greater part of them would probably have 
been killed by them, as their behaviour was altogether un- 
soldierlike. Judge Dierdorf, Mr. Clark, Col. Bay and others in 
New Philadelphia had endeavored, they said, to dissuade them 
from their purpose, as they professed to be convinced, that all 
the reports of hostile Indians being harbored here, were false; 
but as their representations were disregarded, they particularly 
desired Mr. Laffer, who keeps the principal tavern there, to 
ride in haste hither, give due notice of their approach and busi- 
ness, and strongly recommend in their name, to behave them- 
selves in a becoming manner here. After staying with us up- 
wards of an hour, these nightly visitors set off on their return 
home. As soon as they were out of town, they began to fire off 
their guns, in order as they had said here, to frighten the women 
in New Philadelphia, and make them think that murderous 
work was going forward. As they approached New Phila- 
delphia, they continued firing, which so alarmed Abr. Kneisley 
Esqre. and his family, who live about half a mile out of town, 
that, under supposition that hostile Indians were actually come, 
and were fighting with the New Philadelphia people, they all 
fled with the utmost precipitation into the woods, and remained 
there till break of day. 

oth the public meeting was from Ps. 32 7. 
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10th Br. Miller paid us a visit. 

11th, a strange Indian woman came here, from whom we 
learnt that a considerable number of Indians were at present 
hunting in these parts, but avoided coming to New Philadelphia, 
or here, for fear of the white people. The woman staid here 
only a few days. A company of regular troops marched 
through here on their way to Zanesville. 

14th all the militia of the county assembled not far from 
Br. Uhrich’s mill. As we live nearly in the center of the county, 
and on the high road, many people pass on such occasions 
through our place—Kaschates, of whom mention in our diary 
22d last month, came here again. 

We soon informed him of the suspicions entertained con- 
cerning him by the white people; and that we wished him on 
that account to go out of these parts. He answered that for the 
very reason that he had heard this, he had come and would now 
remain here, and give an account of himself to every one who 
would ask him; he would not go away immediately, as that 
would only strengthen the suspicions against him ; and he was con- 
scious that he was come here for no bad or improper purpose, 
but merely to see his friends. This was doubtless too the real 
truth. On hearing this, Br. Mortimer, and the Indian brother 
John Henry took the first opportunity of the return of a con- 
siderable party of militia from the mustering-ground, to in- 
form them that Kaschates, the Indian of whom so much had 
been said, was now here, and had declared that whoever pleased 
might speak to him, and he could himself answer them in Eng- 
lish. Br. Mortimer first related to them the general history of 
his life, mentioning every circumstance that occurred to him in 
his favor, among the rest that the red coat which had occasioned 
so much alarm, had, to his knowledge, been made here six 
years ago; and as for his speaking of the warlike exploits which 
he had performed 30 or 40 years ago, it was precisely what al- 
most every old soldier among the white people did, and which 
no man was ever blamed for: He then introduced the militia 
men, who while he was speaking, had increased to about 40, all 
on horseback, to Kaschates himself, who on being called, came 
directly out of the house, Br. Mortimer placing himself close to 
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him as his friend. Some of the militia murmured, and even 
threatened; but others immediately shook hands with him, ex- 
pressing themselves at the same time handsomely in his favor. 
On this evil disposed were overawed and silent. After some 
further conversation the greater part declared themselves to be 
quite satisfied; and all went away to appearance convinced that . 
no bad design ought to be imputed to him. Kaschates when 
all was over, retired to the house again; but lay down in his 
clothes, kept his horse tied to a tree, and before the next morn- 
ing came, had gone off privately without saying a word to any 
one. 

Yesterday on the mustering ground some disputes had taken 
place among the militia; and the same Mr. McConnel who had 
been on the preceding Saturday night at Br. & Sr. Mortimer’s 
house, badly wounded the two brn. John Uhrich and Henry 
Keller, who were appointed as guard over a drunken person, 
merely because they did the duty assigned them. Br. Uhrich’s 
life for some time was almost despaired of. This occurrence 
among others, served to take off people’s attention for some 
time from the Indians here, concerning whom many unrea- 
sonable reports and jealousies had been entertained and propa- 
gated, one cause of which appeared uniformly to be, that the 
militia here were mostly unwilling to go to Canada, and brought 
forward the danger to be apprehended from the Indians if they 
went, as a ground why they believed they ought rather to stay 
at home. 

15th Anton, son of the late Br. Lucas, came here from Pett- 
quotting, and two Indians from Jerome’s town. 

16th, we heard from Mr. Kneisley Senr., that one of the 
Indians who came here yesterday from Jerome’s town, had on 
the way got drunk in New Philadelphia, and without any provo- 
cation, drew his knife at, and used threatening language to 
Mr. Kneisley and others. Upon such occasions, and especially 
during the present war-time, the first expression in almost every 
one’s mouth is, to shoot such an Indian on the spot. The per- 
son. who behaved so we sent away immediately, after relating 
to him how he had excited the public feelings against us, and 
endangered all our lives. Every other wild Indian who was 
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here, was intimidated by this affair, and accompanied him. The 
preaching was from Luke 22. 32. 

17th there was a meeting of a considerable part of our 
county militia at New Philadelphia. Unfavorable news began 
now to arrive here from the American army near Detroit, which 
much damped the spirits of many. 

18th Ska returned here from Jerome’s town. 

19th, Br. Mortimer visited in Gnadenhiitten and Beersheba. 

2oth this day being appointed by the President of the United 
States, to be kept as a day of humiliation and prayer, the same 
was also observed here. At 11 o'clock a public and very solemn 
discourse, in reference to our own particular circumstances, and 
those of the county at large to which we belong was held from 
Is. 26. 8, 9. Just when the meeting was ending, nearly 200 per- 
sons passed through here from New Philadelphia, namely the 
company of militia that had been drafted here lately, and were 
on their way to Zanesville, and a considerable number of per- 
sons who chose to accompany them for a few miles. The sight 
of so many people did not appear t» occasion any fears among 
our Indians. 

21st we thought of the meeting of the Society for the 
propagation of the gospel among the heathen, which is usually 
held on this day in Bethlehem, wishing all.the members the 
guidance of the good Spirit of God in their deliberations. 

After a long drought, we had on this and the following 
day, a very heavy rain, which caused the Muskingum in many 
places to overflow its banks. 

23rd the public meeting was from Luke 17. 17. 

Today the first certain news arrived here, that Genl. Hull 
and his army had suffered a great reverse of fortune, but what 
the particulars were, could not be ascertained. The inhabitants 
near Cleveland had seen English ships approach that place 
full of people, and supposing them to be come to invade the 
country, fled from their houses, and spread alarm in all direc- 
tions. The consternation in this part of the county was beyond 
description great; it could hardly have been greater with many, 
had the enemy actually been at their doors, and had they seen 
scalping knives in the hands of the Indian warriors. From 
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mere anxiety and dread, all labor appeared to cease now 
throughout the country. 

26th Col. Bay passed through here, and shewed Br. Mor- 
timer a letter which he had just received from Governor Meiggs, 
directing him as acting General of Brigade, to provide for the 
security of the frontier nearest here, by calling out the militia 
of his district, and building block houses. He expressed the 
wish that some Indian men from here might go along with the 
army to be used as spies and interpreters. To this Br. Mortimer 
stated objections, which seemed to have weight with him. On 
sounding him respecting the measures that he might think proper 
to pursue to defend the country, he confessed himself to be 
utterly at a loss what to do. 

In the evening Br. Mortimer conversed freely with our Indn. 
brn. about our present critical circumstances, exhorting them 
very strictly as to their behaviour and conduct and recommend- 
ing to them in particular to put an unshaken confidence in our 
Lord, and be resigned to his will with them. 

27th was a general meeting of the militia of the county at 
New Philadelphia. Br. Mortimer also went thither to gain in- 
formation. Today a few of the men who lately belonged to 
Genl. Hull’s army began to pass through here on their way from 
Cleveland to their respective homes. Their appearance and 
hard fate excited universal interest and compassion, 

28th some of the men from Genl. Hull’s army took break- 
fast with us. At parting they declared the Indians at this place 
to be in great danger of their lives from their incensed com- 
rades, and warned us in a friendly manner to take great care, 
or harm would easily befall them. 

29th some hundreds of Genl. Hull’s army passed through 
here. They came along as beggars, and were in general treated 
everywhere with much hospitality. We did all in our power 
to shew a friendly disposition towards them, and soften their 
anger against the Indians. Some parties of them spoke loudly 
before they came here (and their words were reported to us 
before their arrival), that they would kill every Indian here 
and take their horses to ride home on. Today was another 
ineeting of the militia in New Philadelphia.” Col. McArthur 
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and other principal officers of Genl. Hull’s late army passed 
through here. Capt. Thorp, an old acquaintance, of Br. Heck- 
ewelder, informed us that he had heard from persons whom 
he could rely on, that all the Indian men at our settlement at 
Fairfield, had been compelled by other Indians to go with them 
to war against the United States. The same melancholy in- 
telligence was confirmed by others from the army, with whom 
we found an opportunity of conversing. 

30th there was no meeting here on account of the frequent 
passing of soldiers. Br. & Sr. Edmonds and family from 
Beersheba came here, to celebrate with us Sr. Mortimer’s 4Ist 
birthday, Sr. Edmonds being Sr. Mortimer’s sister. Upon this 
occasion we drew for ourselves several texts of scripture, that 
during the following days of increased outward trouble, were 
through our Lord’s grace a great encouragement to us, in par- 
ticular the daily words and texts for the 11 Septr. and 25 Nov. 
this year. 

31st we heard that an Indian had been killed at Canton, 
and that a quaker gentleman was knocked down there, and se- 
verely bruised, for having declared himself openly in a tavern 
to be a friend of the Indians. As guns were at this time 
pressed in the settlement for the use of the small army that is 
to march soon from New Philadelphia, one was required from 
this place, namely from the Indian Charles Henry, which he 
cheerfully consented to deliver. An account of the increased 
alarm and threats that we heard respecting the Indians here, 
we very earnestly recommended to them not to go out of their 
town, further than to their cornfields, on any account what- 
ever. Such cautions tend to alarm and cast down our Indian 
brn. and srs., but we cannot avoid giving them, as the times 
are at present. The last strange Indian who remained here— 
a man from Greentown of the name of Big Johnny Cake—was 
much frightened, and asked Br. Mortimer what he would ad- 
vise him to do. He recommended to him to go off from here 
immediately to where he properly belonged, and to avoid be- 
ing seen by the white people on the way. The man went from 
here in consequence without loss of time; and from this time 
forward until this diary was concluded, no more strange In- 
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dians ventured to come to this place. Today we heard a threat 
very seriously repeated, that a number of persons in New Phil- 
adelphia were privately deliberating about coming to burn our 
town. Our friend Mr. James Clark of that place passed 
through here, and on being addressed by Br. Mortimer, ex- 
pressed himself in warm terms our assured friend. He said he 
would make it his business to enquire into what might be go- 
ing forward among the people concerning us, and as soon as 
we appeared to him to be really in danger, he would give us 
notice of it. This promise he in the sequel kept very faith- 
fully, and thereby got the ill-will of our enemies, which he 
however appeared not to regard. Other travellers whom Br. 
Mortimer addressed in the street, also approved themselves af- 
terwards as our sincere friends. Br. Mortimer now wrote ur- 
gently to Col. Bay to request a constant guard for this place, 
till the present alarms were past. As Charles Henry was in 
New Philadelphia to deliver his gun, his life was threatened by 
some of the soldiers from the late northern army. He had 
gone there with some of Col. Bay’s people, who had promised 
him safe protection thither and back again. Col. Bay, Judge 
Dierdorf, Capt. Itzkin and others accompanied him to our town, 
and staid some time with us. While these gentlemen were in 
conversation with Br. Mortimer, 100 militia men from Guern- 
sey county in this state, who had been ordered out by Col. 
Bay, passed through our places on their route to the frontiers. 
In other places on their way to us, they had committed various 
excesses and all along many of them had threatened destruc- 
tion to the Indians here. As providentially however they met 
here with some of the most respectable gentlemen in the coun- 
ty, and just conversing with us as with friends, they behaved 
without exception better in our town than they were in the 
habit of doing elsewhere; which was a mercy for which we 
could truly thank our dear Lord. One Indian woman, on see- 
ing these 100 men exercise in our town, in présence of Col. 
Bay fled away, and had not again been heard of at the time 
this diary was concluded. Some sick men from Gen. Hull’s 
army staid all night at Br. & Sr. Mortimer’s. 

1 Sept., Br. Oppelt of Gnadenhiitten from uneasiness came 
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to see how we might have fared yesterday. Many more of the 
late army of Gen. Hull passed through our town. Br. Morti- 
mer in these days had to spend most of his time on the street, 
conversing with and endeavoring to pacify these people as to 
our Indians. The revengeful, cruel and malignant disposition 
which the greater part of them manifest towards all Indians, 
was often shocking and painful to him to witness. 

Late this Evening Br. Mortimer observed that all our In- 
dian brn. & srs. sat together and appeared pensive and dis- 
heartened. In conversation with them he soon found that they 
were considering together, how critical their situation would 
be if the army which was now marching out of these parts to 
the frontiers should return enraged, as the men of Genl, Hull’s 
army were, against all Indians because they had killed some of 
them. One brother then observed in a low and thoughtful 
manner that they had more cause of concern than this. Three 
men in New Philadelphia, he said (whose names he mentioned) 
had lately told him that all the Indians here depended upon Br. 
Mortimer, that he would get them protected from danger; but 
added they: “when the time arrives that your town is to be 
destroyed, and you Indians killed, the beginning will be made 
with him and his family”. That such threats have been fre- 
quently used, is very certain. Probably the intention was 
merely to endeavor to frighten us away. But if they were ser- 
iously meant by some, it is quite conceivable that it might be 
the design, first to murder the missionary and his family, that 
there might be no white man to witness further proceedings. 

Br. Mortimer before taking leave endeavored to comfort 
the Indian brn. and srs. with the consideration that we were 
in the hands of our almighty God and Redeemer, who, if all 
men were our enemies, could protect us from every harm and 
danger. Soon after the Indian brn. & srs. and their children 
sung a few verses together and then retired to rest. 

In these days it was related to us, that our brother John 
Henry had lately visited with his little daughter in several of 
the dwellings of the white brn. & srs. who live nearest to us, 
_ Saying that he wished to see them once more and take leave of 
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them. He commonly added: “Perhaps you will soon hear that 
my daughter and I lie dead together in my home.” 

2d about 250 militia men, including those who lately passed 
through here from Guernsey county, marched from New Phil- 
adelphia towards the frontiers, under the command of Col. 
Bay. We were glad that these people were moved farther off 
from us, as during their encampment at New Philadelphia our 
dogs had barked incessantly during the great part of the nights. 
The Indians maintained afterwards that white men were then 
skulking about near to us, and that they had seen them from 
the inside of their houses, though no one adventured to go 
out to search for them. 

3d at noon we had the very particular pleasure to see Br. 
Luckenbach arrive with us, and to hear from him that Br. 
Hagen was safe at a house three miles this side of Wooster. 
These brethern, in consequence of the capture of Genl. Hull’s 
army at Detroit, had been obliged in common with all the in- 
habitants at Sandusky, to fly from that settlement which was 
soon after burnt by the savages. It was on account of the 
difficulty of hiring horses, that Br. Luckenbach proceeded to 
us alone, so soon as he could consider Br. Hagen as being cer- 
tainly out of danger from the enemy. 

4th Lieut. Col. Beatty and Judge Spear of Guernsey 
County paid Br. Mortimer a friendly visit on their way to the 
army on the frontiers. 

5th was again a day when many alarming threats re- 
specting our place were communicated to us. We were told 
that it would certainly be destroyed in two weeks, that Br. 
Mortimer’s house would be burnt; and some of our friends 
related to us, that such was the prevalent exasperation through- 
out the country against all Indians that it was hardly safe for 
any one to speak a word in their favor. We communicated 
our circumstances very frequently in prayer to our Lord, and 
diligently recommended to our Indian brn. & srs. to do the same, 
that we might all be perfectly resigned to His holy will with us. 

6th Br. Luckenbach kept the public meeting from Matth 
6.24. 

7th was the festival of the married choir in congregations, 
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but we could not celebrate it, on account of the constant un- 
easiness and alarms that prevailed around us. Br. Mortimer 
went to New Philadelphia, and other places in our neighbor- 
hood, on business arising from our present circumstances. It 
was confidentially said about this time in our neighborhood, and 
in the sequel repeated over and over again, that the Indian 
Philip, and other strange Indians who had been seen to fight 
against the U. States at Brownstown and Detroit, were since 
then come to our town, and attended nightly meetings here. 
We declared to the proper authorities and to every one who 
conversed with us on the subject, that to our knowledge no 
such persons were here; and that the promise which we made 
some time since, to give speedy notice in New Philadelphia of 
the arrival of every strange Indian with us, had been and 
would be strictly observed by us, as long as the war continued. 

8th Col. Findlay’s regiment, being the last part of Gen'l 
Hull’s late army that was landed at Cleveland, began to pass 
through here on their return home; and like all the rest of this 
army, in straggling parties only, and as beggars for provisions 
generally wherever they came. In rancor against the Indians 
they were inferior to none who had preceded them. Br. Luck- 
enbach set off to fetch Br. Hagen here ‘from the comfortable 
house near Wooster where he had procured: accommodations 
for him. 

gth many officers and men passed through here from Cleve- 
land. 

roth Br. Luckenbach came here with Br. Hagen; the lat- 
ter was in a very infirm state of health. 

13th Br. Mortimer kept.the public meeting from John 6. 
37. Br. Hagen went to Gnadenhiitten and Beersheba. 

14th he was followed by Br. Mortimer, who returned in the 
evening. 

15th the account arrived in New Philadelphia of some 
shocking murders committed the day before by Indians, only 
about 50 miles from here, near where the place called Green- 
town formerly stood. Through the violent prejudice and 
hatred against all Indians, which now pervaded the country, 
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that settlement of friendly inoffensive people was shortly be- 
fore hastily broken up and all the inhabitants moved away, by 
order of some of the commanders of the militia. Immediately 
afterwards, the neighboring whites burnt every house there 
and plundered or destroyed all the property of the Indians in 
the most unwarrantable manner. This procedure, the savage 
hunters who were at that time out in the woods, as soon as they 
heard of it, of course resented, and began to revenge, to the 
no small terror of all the settlements of white people within 
perhaps more than one hundred miles of that place.* In the 
afternoon, Messrs. John Kneisley, Espich, Itzkin, Laffer and 
Peter Williams of New Philadelphia arrived with us and 
brought the following letter from our friend mr. Clark: 


NEw PHILADELPHIA 15 Sept, 1812. 


Dear Sir: I think it would be proper to take some meas- 
ure for the security of the Goshen Indians either send them 
to Bethlehem, Pittsburg or some other place of security; for I 
am fully persuaded that they will not long be safe where they 
are. If you send them away, they will require a guard to pro- 
tect them. They might go to the Greentown Indians, who are 
already under the protection of the United States, but in that 
case they would require a very strong guard, having to travel 
through a country where our armies lie, and where the recent 
murders were committed, or through the country where Hull’s 
unfortunate men have lately returned to, in either of which 
routes it would be difficult to protect them. If they go by 
themselves it would be difficult to escape our spies and rangers 
who are out, who would give them no quarters should 
they meet with them. 


You can consult your friends on the measures to be pur- 
sued. Humanity cries aloud for the kind hand of protection 
to be extended to the innocent Indians who have submitted 
their all to the protection of the U. States but yet I am sorry 
to state that I have no difficulty in saying that in my opinion 





* By all accounts they were perfectly inoffensive as to their conduct 
to the whites. 
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they will not long remain undisturbed in their present place 
of residence. 
In haste I have the honor to be 
Your friend and humble serv. 
JAMEs CLARK. 
Rev. BENyJ MorTIMER. 


All the above named gentlemen of New Philadelphia who 
had been in friendly habits with us, and were mostly in offi- 
cial stations, urged our following the advice of Mr. Clark. 
Doubtless they really believed that it would be the safest and 
best for us, and for the whole neighborhood, and the only 
means of quieting the minds of the people at large respecting 
us, and preventing bloodshed in our place; that evety Indian 
here should be removed to some other part of the country. As 
they were pressing in their representations and expressed much 
concern on our account, we agreed to endeavor to effect this; 
and spoke with that view in the evening to our Indian brn., 
who expressed themselves willing to do what we proposed to 
them, believing themselves that it would not be safe for them 
to remain here much longer. Br. Luckenbach in consequence 
went the next day, the 

16th to Gnadenhiitten, and Br. Mortimer addressed_ the 
following letter to Mr. Clark: 


Dear Sir :— GosHEN 16 Sept. 1812. 


I was favored with your humane letter of yesterday, con- 
taining the advice to remove the Indians from this place, it be- 
ing your opinion that they would not be safe here much longer. 
In your and the other gentlemen’s sentiments on the subject 
Mr. Luckenbach and I could not but coincide, and felt much 
obliged for all the communications which you and they have 
made to us. On reading your letter first to the three Henries, 
and relating to them the account of the murders which have 
been recently committed so near to us, they all believed too 
that it would be best for them to move away out of the State 
to the eastward, and Mr. Luckenbach has promised to accom- 
pany them. Every Indian here, I am told, will go with them, 
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and they will be ready to start in a few days. This number 
including the small children is 25. We have mentioned next 
Monday to them as the day for moving, but this will depend 
on the guard’s being ready, which you and the other gentle- 
men purpose kindly to furnish them with. The Indians have 
proposed taking the route towards Charleston, where they con- 
sider Col. Connel, Major McGuire and Capt. Biggs as their 
good friends. They would be thankful for recommendations 
from you to one or more of these gentlemen, and request that 
the guard from here may accompany them so far. All their 
rifles they propose depositing with Mr. Peter of Gnadenhiitten. 
Mr. Luckenbach is gone today to Gnadenhiitten to consult with 
our friends there. Tomorrow one or both of us propose wait- 
ing on you, and our other friends in New Philadelphia. Mr. 
Luckenbach intends going with these Indians as their mission- 
ary and conductor, and they have promised to be obedient to 
him. To me it is a most welcome circumstance that the for- 
tune of war led him to come hither from Sandusky, as it would 


have been very inconvenient for me who have a family to travel 
with a company of Indians through the settlements. 

I have again made the most particular enquiries here, 
whether Buckwheat, Big-Johnny-Cake, Phillipus, or any other 
strange Indian had been seen here lately, but every one denies 
having seen or heard anything of them. I have read to all 
the Indians here the law about high treason. I remain etc. 


3ENJAMIN MORTIMER. 
JAMEs CLarK Eso., 


New Philadelphia. 


During the day attempts were made by some of our 
Indian brethern to dispose of their houses and plantations 
to those white brethern who live nearest here. No one how- 
ever would purchase of them; partly because they pitied them 
and did not wish them to leave the country; and partly be- 
cause they had heard and now told our Indians, that as soon 
as they were gone from here, people from New Philadelphia 
etc. would burn their houses, throw down their fences, and 
steal or otherwise make away with all the cattle they might 
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leave, precisely as had been done at Greentown, after the fair- 
est promises had been made to the Indians there, both by the 
civil and military authorities, that they and their property should 
be sacredly protected. If therefore—it was remarked—anyone 
would purchase houses, cattle, or standing produce of them, he 
would probably get nothing for his money. Nay, if any of 
their own cattle happened afterwards to be on the Indians’ land 
(which was constantly the case) they might be taken away by 
unprincipled persons along with theirs. They would therefore 
much rather, they said, and for every reason, see them if pos- 
sible remain where they were, and entirely give up the idea of 
moving away. This opinion of our white brethern who live 
nearest us, perfectly coincided with our own. The difficulty 
however was to get the whole neighborhood to think so. These 
considerations, in connexion with our other circumstances, 
caused us white brethern to have a very particular consultation 
in the evening, the result of which was that 

17th the bren. Mortimer and Luckenbach, in company of 
some of our friends, went to New Philadelphia. On entering 
that small* town every eye was fixed on them. At Mr. Clark’s, 
a few of the principal persons there soon met, to hear what 
they had to say, while numbers were gathered together in the 
street opposite to the house. The Brn. represented to Mr. Clark 
and his friends, the above mentioned difficulties as to the loss 
of property which our Indians would incur, in case they left 
their present place of abode; and their whole case as injured 
persons in the opinion of the public, and perfectly innocent of 
the treason which was so unreasonably charged against them. 
They stated facts, and accounts which had come to their knowl- 
edge, tending to show, that their danger would be increased in- 
stead of being diminished, by attempting to move to any other 
part of the country; as here, where they were known, they had 





* At this critical juncture, it was most fortunate for Goshen that 
New Philadelphia was still a small town, containing hardly 40 houses. 
Had it been larger, the difficulties to be encountered would in proportion 
have been greater. Or, had New Philadelphia not existed at all, and 


the country to the N. W. of us been as far back in population as it was. 


seven years before, Goshen; as being in that case still on the frontier 
must have been abandoned. 
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many friends; and where unknown, could at present, as In- 
dians, expect to meet with hardly any but enemies. In their 
hard case, everything practicable, it was argued, ought to be 
attempted for their safety. At the same time it was very much 
their and our wish, it was stated, to do everything in our power, 
to remove the suspicions that were entertained against them. 
We had applied to Col. Bay some time since (on the 31st Aug.) 
for a guard for our town. He did not then believe it to be 
necessary ; but had promised one in case the danger increased. 
Every one agreed now there was an increase of danger, in 
consequence of the murders that had recently been committed 
so very near us. But Col. Bay was now with the army, and 
we could not apply to him. And were he here, we were con- 
vinced that it was not in his power to help us; as the panic 
was now so great throughout the country, that everyone wanted 
to be guarded; therefore if a beginning was made to leave 
guards anywhere, the consequence would soon be that no army 
would remain to secure the frontiers, and the whole country 
would thence be exposed to danger from the enemy. Our 
proposal, therefore, was that Mr. Clark and his friends should, 
at our expense hire any number of creditable persons that they 
might think proper, to answer the double purpose of being 
guards over, and spies upon the conduct of our Indians.’ They 
should watch and guard them by day and night, report daily 
every occurrence among them to some civil or military officer, 
and cause every Indian who might offend against the laws, or 
act suspiciously, to be treated accordingly. They should scout 
in the neighborhood and follow every track of an Indian that 
might be discovered; in doing which the Indians in Goshen 
promised to assist them to the best of their ability whenever 
required, and to furnish horses for their use in all these ser- 
vices. The Indians offered too, to accompany any scouting 
parties that might be sent on short expeditions from New Phil- 
adelphia to look for hostile Indians, and to render them all 
the service in their power; as they considered all the enemies 
of the U. States as their own ;—in short, to afford every proof 
in their power that they were faithful to the country. Br. Mor- 
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timer promised to board the hired spies at his house and fur- 
nish them with lodging and every reasonable accommodation. 
And if anything else could be thought of as proper for us to 
do in order to remove all suspicions, and prevent the necessity 
of the Indians moving from Goshen, we would _if possible, do it. 

This plan was fully discussed, and appeared to Mr. Clark, 
and his and our friends who were present to be so fair and so 
perfectly satisfactory, that they agreed to support us in the 
prosecution of it. They perceived that it was all that with pro- 
priety could be offered on our part to give satisfaction to the 
public; and the case of our distressed Indian brn. & srs. moved 
them to pity. It was agreed that the proper number of spies, 
to watch both by day and night, ought to be four. Our.friends 
knowing their own difficulties, wished that we might hire them, 
but we urged rather, in order to prevent suspicions that Mr. 
Clark or some other gentleman, might kindly undertake the bus- 
iness for us; observing thereby, that of course it must be our 
wish. that no person might be engaged, who would bring up 
false reports against us. The conclusion was that we had to 
undertake this business ourselves, but would let Mr. Clark 
know who the.persons were that we engaged. On our return 
our Indian brn. & srs. were exceedingly rejoiced to hear that 
a plan was agreed upon according to which they might remain 
at their homes; and they went to work with alacrity, to make 
the repairs that we pointed out to them as proper to be done to 
the house where the spies were to be lodged. The brn. Mil- 
ler, Oppelt and others came today to visit us, and expressed 
their sympathy with us on account of our present difficulties. 

18th a man belonging to Genl. Hull’s late army, who had 
taken dinner at Br. & sr. Mortimer’s, and had an uncommonly 
wild appearance, and Indian clothing and trinkets about him, on 
his way over the hills between Goshen and Gnadenhitten on 
seeing one or more women who appeared to be afraid of him, 
first skulked behind some trees, and then ran off hastily. This 
occasioned new and wide extending alarms in the neighbor- 
hood. It was believed that hostile Indians were very near, and 
preparing: to strike some blow; parties of militia were sent out 
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in different directions after them; and families, even of our 
nearest neighbors, began to move together from their planta- 
tions to one house, as was supposed for better safety. Moving 
thus together or forting as it is called in the western country— 
has the distressing effect when conducted as it was here of 
increasing the fears of the people very much: for no guards 
were appointed about their so called forts; therefore the in- 
habitants were not more secure in consequence, and could not 
think themselves so, and the opportunity was taken especially 
on the part of the females, to tell each other the most fright- 
ful stories which they had ever heard concerning the cruelties 
of the Indians in war, and thence to form strong representa- 
tions of what great evils might befall themselves. The state 
of:things about us was now truly awful to those who were 
under the complete influence of their fears. Happy were those, 
who with placid resignation could cast all their care upon an 
Almighty Saviour, believing assuredly that he cared for them, 
and that nothing could befall them without the divine permis- 
sion. 

19th there was another general meeting of the militia in 
New Philadelphia. News arrived there, that 4 more men had 
been killed on the preceding day by the Indians near Green- 
town, and that three of them were of the Guernsey militia. 
Soon after a young man belonging to the town, dressed himself 
and yelled after the manner of the Indians. It was imme- 
diately rumored through the town, that an Indian army was 
approaching: the militia could therefore be no longer kept on 
the mustering-ground, and the consternation and fusion were 
general. Our faithful friend Mr. Clark was immediately con- 
cerned on our account. He told us afterwards, that his first 
impressions concerning the occurrences of this day were, that 
they had been concerted by the evil-minded, in order to effect 
at once the ruin of our place. He therefore sent us in haste 
the following letter, which was handed us by our friends Messrs. 
John Kneisley and Itzkin, Major Vennatton and two Capt. 
Johnsons who were noticed in New Philadelphia to gallop off 
towards our settlement. 
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( Confidential ) 


New PHILADELPHIA 19 Sept. 1812. 
DEAR SIR: 


The measures we agreed on for the protection of the 
Goshen Indians appear not to be rightly understood by the peo- 
ple. They think their only dependence is in the removal of the 
Indians, although I fear a contrary effect. The alarm of other 
murders and the rumor of Indians living in the woods, has so 
agitated the minds of the people, that I really feel the conse- 
quences. I pitty the Indians and I know not their best defence 
but believe it prudent for them to remove somewhere. 

I do assure you for my part, I do not wish the Indians 
removed; but I believe it to be necessary to remove or conceal 
them tonight. I wish my fears may be groundless. 


JAMES CLARK. 
Rev. BENJAMIN MorTIMER. 


This letter found the brn. Mortimer and Luckenbach as 
usual in these days—at haymaking in our meadow. The gen- 
tlemen strongly expressed their fears on our accounts, as well 
as for the Indians, and urged us to consult our safety by flight. 
They represented our daily increasing danger; for people would 
not enter into the arrangement which we had made two days 
before at Mr. Clark’s house; as they scorned the idea of guard- 
ing Indians, believed themselves not safe as long as our set- 
tlement existed, and therefore insisted that the Indians should 
be removed. Our friends, they said, had been branded with 
the name of tories for endeavoring to set through our plan, 
and apprehended a mob if they said anything further about it. 
On questioning the gentlemen, whether there was, in their opin- 
ion, reason to believe that an attempt would be made to mas- 
sacre us all that night, as Mr. Clark apprehended might be the 
case; we found they inclined to the opinion that no such plan 
had as yet been agreed on; and that it was, they believed, only 
Mr. Clark’s own anxiety and concern on our account, that made 
him express himself so strongly as he did. They promised in- 
dividually to approve themselves further as our friends, and 
apprize us immediately as soon as they might hear anything 
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further on the subject, that persons had, as some really thought 
was the case, actual intentions of murdering us. After fur- 
ther conversation we took a very friendly leave of each other. 

As soon as the gentlemen were gone, Br. Mortimer com- 
municated the object of their visit to our Indian brn., but pur- 
posely in a calm manner, so that they might consult with their 
safety, without being too much alarmed. To his surprize, the 
impression made on them was that they were not disposed to 
secret themselves for that night, believing that it would be a 
means only of increasing their and especially the women’s fears. 
We earnestly pressed some of our friends as they returned 
from the mustering in New Philadelphia to stay over night 
with us, offering them the most liberal payment for so doing; 
but no one could be prevailed on to do so, alleging as a reason 
the fears of their own families. In Br. & Sr. Mortimer’s house 
a few arrangements were made respecting what would be done 
in case we were attacked in the night; but on these arrange- 
ments we could place but very little reliance, as no hope existed 
that their four children could be removed out of their beds in 
the night without their making so much noise as would be the 
means of detecting the whole family and preventing their ¢s- 
cape. Their smallest child but one was so afflicted too with 
rheumatism, that she could not exercise her limbs, and the least 
motion of them by another occasioned her excruciating pain. 
The public feeling was at this time so strong against us, that 
no magistrate, we had reason to believe, would have dared to 
interfere in our behalf. : 


There was also every reason to believe, that if our place 
was attacked the first object would be to dispatch the mission- 
aries in order that if possible no witnesses, but the murderers 
themselves, might remain of so vile and horrid a transaction. 
After we had tried what was in our power for our safety,* 





*Br. & Sr. Mortimer had in the preceding days been frequently 
urged by their friends, to move to Gnadenhiitten or elsewhere, out of 
the apparently imminent danger; but found no freedom to do so; or 
even send any of their property away; on account of the very great 
alarm which such a step would have occasioned to the Indians; and the 
no less encouragement which would have been afforded thereby to our 
enemies, to persevere in their plans of mischief against us. 
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and being utterly without human help we laid ourselves quietly 
down to rest, in reliance only upon the guardianship of our 
Lord and his holy angels. Our Indn. Brn. & srs. also, agree- 
able to their custom, sung verses together before they retired 
to sleep. It was truly remarkable to us, that during this night 
an uncommon stillness prevailed in our place, and not even a 
dog was heard to bark. We learnt afterwards, that one of the 
officers who had been with us from New Philadelphia on the 
preceding afternoon, and who alternately appeared moved to 
tears, and fired with anger, at the consideration of the unrea- 
sonable treatment which we experienced, immediately on his 
return to that town, began to fight the first man whom he heard 
speaking against our place and people; the consequence of 
which was, that many others entered into the dispute; and 
there was so much boxing of each other, to give force to the 
various sentiments entertained respecting the Indians, that we 
at length were, for that evening quite forgotten, and some of 
most outrageous had to be committed to jail. Thus the wrath 
of man was in this instance overruled by a higher power; per- 
haps expressly in order to give us a night of peace and quiet- 
ness. 

2oth in the morning Br. Mortimer wrote the following 
paper, designed for an advertisement, and sent it to Mr. Clark 
for his opinion of it :— 


“To the citizens of New Philadelphia, and of the County of 
Tuscarawas generally: ° 


“GENTLEMEN! The following remarks are respectfully sub- 
mitted to your candor and good sense. Would it be for your 
advantage if the Goshen Indians were removed from their pres- 
ent abode? We have the example before us of the Greentown 
Inds. So soon as they were taken away from their town, In- 
dians who were out in the woods began to commit murders in 
that neighborhood. The tracks of Indians are also frequently 
discovered in this county; but as yet they have done no mis- 
chief any where among us. And they will, many people be- 
lieve, do none in this country, for they fear that vengeance should 
be taken upon the inhabitants of Goshen. But if the Goshen 
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Indians be moved away, and their town be burnt, they will, it 
is feared by many, like the people near Greentown, be in great 
danger of suffering from other Indians; for all other Indians 
would be irritated by such treatment. 

“The Goshen Indians, Gentlemen, it is said, are desirous to 
give you every demonstration in their power, that they are faith- 
ful to you, and to the country. They offer to accompany you 
on scouting parties, to consider your enemies as theirs, and if 
necessary, to fight by your side in time of danger. They wish 
spies to be placed by you in the town, to watch their whole con- 
duct, report every occurrence among them, and cause every In- 
dian who offends against the laws, or acts suspiciously, to be 
treated accordingly ; and a generous reward has been offered to 
such spies for their services. 

“Dismiss, therefore, Gentlemen, your distrust of the Goshen 
Indians! _Consider them as your friends and neighbors and 
believe them assuredly, that from the circumstance of these In- 
dians residing among you, you are more safe from danger than 
any other frontier inhabitants of Ohio. 21 Sept. 1812.” 

At the usual time Br. Luckenbach kept the Sunday’s public 
meeting here from Luke 13, 11-17. 

In the afternoon Br. Mortimer went to New Philadelphia, 
and agreed with Mr. Clark that the proposed advertisement, 
which met his ideas as well as ours, should be put up in differ- 
ent places as soon as possible. Hitherto it had been the pre-. 
vailing opinion in the country, even among those who were best 
disposed towards us, that it would, in every view, be best if we 
moved with our Indians out of this part of the country. And 
the more violent—not to say savage—part of the community, 
were ever ready to add, (as if highly desirable and advantageous 
to them) “then we might without scruple kill every Indian whom 
we saw”! . The object of the advertisement was with the bless- 
ing of God, to oppose this wicked principle; and endeavor to get 
the general sentiment more in our favor, and in that of reason, 
candor and humanity. 

Br. Mortimer took the opportunity of his being in New 
Philadelphia, to put himself in the way of hearing, and thus be- 
ing better able to judge for himself than can be done by hearsay, 
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what the sentiments and disposition of the evil-minded against 
us really were, and how they would express themselves in his 
presence. On entering into conversation with this view in the 
street, with some persons who were well-known to him, the 
number of men who in consequence soon assembled, were about 
twelve. At first concern was expressed about our Indians; 
then a wish for their removal to another part of the country. 
But it was soon after, without further ceremony, openly de- 
clared that they were traitors to the country, and kept up a 
secret correspondence with the British in Canada, to which the 
missionaries were privy; and that all this could be proved. On 
Br. Mortimer’s expressing much doubt whether_there could be 
any ground whatever for such assertions, and stating it to be 
the duty of those who believed themselves to be possessed of 
these proofs, to come forward openly before some judge or 
justice, and there make good their charges; he was answered 
by one of the company, that the proofs they had to give, were 
such as he should soon feel powerfully at his own house, as 
well as hear; that many only waited for this, till the murders 
of the Indians took place a little nearer; and that any guards 
that we might have on our side to protect us would then be killed 
too.* On this part of the company set up a loud laugh and Br. 
Mortimer took friendly leave of them all. The affect of this 
conversation was that some who were present were afraid after- 
wards of being summoned to appear before a magistrate. A 
general surprise appeared to be excited too, that we did not, out 
of fright, leave the country. Today we engaged Peter Ed- 
monds junior of Beersheba as our first spy; through a mistake 
in an application that we made, we had not been able to procure 
one before, that would have answered our purpose. 

21st we sent Mr. Edmonds with a line to New Philadelphia 
to give an account of all that he had seen here, and receive or- 
ders. We also engaged Daniel Warner as spy. We began to- 
day to send copies of our advertisement to distant civil and 
military officers in the county, accompanied with a few lines to 





*The associates of the person who used these last threatening 
words, said afterwards, that he was not in his right senses, and that 
nobody minded what he said. 
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them, in which they were requested, if the same met their ap- 
probation, to order it to be put in some public place; and recom- 
mending out town, and the Indians here to their protection. 
The effect everywhere answered our utmost wishes. It was 
not up in New Philadelphia till after the lapse of a few days, 
for fear it might immediately be torn down. Thus curiosity 
was first excited to know its contents; it was read then with so 
much the more avidity, and treated with respect. Truly a fear 
from God accompanied it. Some of our greatest enemies were 
overheard once to say to each other when reading it: “We 
must let these people alone, for if we burn their town, perhaps 
ours will be burnt too as a consequence.” Br. Miller of Beer- 
sheba was so kind as to translate the advertisement into Ger- 
man, and to cause it to be put up in that language in several 
places. The use that we made in the sequel of our spies, was 
not only for the purpose mentioned above (see the 17th Sept.) 
but to guard our Indians at their work, accompany them when 
necessary to safe places in the settlements or on short hunting 
excursions, and to spy for us at vendues, taverns, and other 
places of public resort, to learn people’s sentiments, and in par- 
ticular how they were disposed towards us. As it was never 
known exactly among the people generally, how many spies we 
kept, or who they were, but only that we had a number of them 
in pay; people were taught thus by degrees to be more cautious 
than they had been before, in their expressions respecting us. 
We heard today that some persons whose home was not far 
from us, who had deserted from the army, as was generally be- 
lieved merely out of fear of being killed by the Indian warriors, 
were very loud in their threats against those Indians who live 
with us. These men had probably however no intentions; their 
only object was that it might, if possible, still be believed that 
they had courage. 

22d as we had learnt that Col. Bay (the acting General of 
Brigade in this district in the absence of General Cass) re- 
turned yesterday from the army on the frontiers, Br. Mortimer 
addressed a letter to him today by one of our spies to give him 
some account of our proceedings during his absence, enclose 
him a copy of our advertisement, and request him if he ap- 
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proved of it, to dispose of it as he thought might best subserve 
our interest. As the principal commanding officer in these parts, 
he could at anytime have exercised the power that was dis- 
played by another Colonel at Greentown, and ordered our In- 
dians away from here; and we knew that many would now 
strongly press him to take such a step. Our letter informed him 
what was our present determination on the subject, namely that 
we were resolved not to go of our own accord; and that we and 
many of the most respectable persons in the county believed that 
by adhering to the determination, we would consult the safety 
and best interests of the whole neighborhood. We relied upon 
Mr. Clark, who we knew possessed a strong sway over the 
Colonel, to give force to this representation; which we. also 
found afterwards he had been very willing to do. 

Br. Mortimer also wrote the following letter today to an 
inhabitant of New Philadelphia, who last evening in the hear- 
ing of one of our white brethren, as well as at other times, had 
expressed himself in a very reprehensible manner :— 


GOSHEN 22 Sept, 1812. 


“S1r—I have been informed several times of late, that you 
have spoken much to my disadvantage, and that in strong terms ; 
which I suppose can arise from no other cause, but because 
false accounts respecting me have been communicated to you. 
You have said, I have been told, that I was sent here from Eng- 
land, and receive a salary from thence. This, Sir, is utterly 
false. I was sent here from Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, after 
a residence of 6% years in this country, and that without the 
knowledge of any person whatever in England or in the British 
dominions, who had no concern whatever in my appointment. 
Neither do I receive any salary, or emolument, whatever, from 
England or from any person in the British service. I have 
lived now 21 years in this country. When I left England I 
had two brothers there, who are since dead; and for some years 
I have received no letter even from England or from any British 
subject. In Germany I have two brothers, and from a most 
respectable and well known society there it is that I derive my 
support. 
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“T have written you the above, Sir, in order to inform you 
of the truth, which I suppose you would wish to know. Please 
to communicate the same to your friends, who may be under 
the same error with yourself. What I here write can be con- 
firmed by many respectable persons in this neighborhood, who 
are well acquainted with me and my appointment here. In 
addition I can say, that I am the oldest white inhabitant of 
Tuscarawas county, and that no man can say that I have in- 
tentionally deceived him, or swerved from truth and upright- 
ness in any part of my conduct. 

“T should be glad if you would soon pay me a friendly visit. 

“IT am etc. ; 
“BENJAMIN MORTIMER.” 


This letter was received by the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed as a compliment which he neither expected nor deserved, 
and was read by him to all the inhabitants of New Philadelphia, 
where it produced a good effect. The person here alluded to 
took the first opportunity of visiting in Goshen, and making a 
becoming apology for the improper words which he had used. 

It may not be amiss to observe here, that the suspicions 
expressed concerning Br. Mortimer, on account of his being an 
Englishman; and of the Indians and missionaries generally, 
because they had heretofore travelled much to and from Canada 
to our settlement at Fairfield, or to Pettquoting and Sandusky, 
and had taken bundles of paper with them; or because other 
Indians had frequently visited our place: were all the mere pre- 
tences, made use of by designing men to set the public against 
us. Nothing of all this could be laid to our charge, as arguing 
improper disposition or conduct on our part, as citizens of the 
U. States, or as rendering us with ground liable to suspicion. 
The only real causes, we had any reason to believe why we, 
and our Indian brn. & srs. were at this time persecuted, were 
antipathy against all Indians, enmity to the gospel and the prev- 
alent wish to deprive our Society for the propagation of the 
gospel among the heathen, of the possession of the tnree tracts 
of land in this county, which have been given them in trust by 
Congress for the use of our Christian Indians, which it was 
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thought by many would be easily effected, if only the Indians 
and missionaries could all be driven or frightened from Goshen. 

Colonel Bay, in answer of considerable length to the letter 
that we had addressed to him today, expressed himself well 
contented that our Indians should remain where they were 
“till,” as his words were, “some mark of treachery in them 
was discovered,” but added, that he thought it proper that they 
should all deliver their guns for safe keeping to some person 
whom he would appoint to receive them, for such time as they 
continued at Goshen, or till the war with the Indians on the 
frontiers had ceased. 

This requisition of the guns of our Indians was alarming 
to us. We had often heard it said—and that too by some of 
our sincerest friends—that it would tend much to remove all 
suspicions against them, if they voluntarily delivered up all 
their arms. Many of those who urged this point strongly in all 
occasions, coupled also therewith, the confining them all in 
one of two houses, that they might be the more easily and better 
guarded. We knew too that the men who belonged to Gen. 
Hull’s late army, had often said in New Philadelphia and else- 
where, that were it not for the guns of the Indians here of 
which they were much afraid, they would kill them all with their 
knives. We were therefore—but secretly only in our repre- 
sentations to our Indians—much against their delivering up 
their arms, or moving from their separate dwellings into one or 
two only; as we considered. such treatment to be unworthy for 
them as respected their characters; and as exposing them to be 
murdered at any time, and without risk of present danger to 
whoever would chose to be their assassins. Indeed had things 
come so far, that they had been confined defenseless, in one or 
two houses we should, in consequence, have every night ex- 
pected that their bloodthirsty enemies (and bloodthirsty they 
were!) and without doubt have murdered them all in cold blood. 
Under these impressions Br. Mortimer addressed another letter 
to Colonel Bay, ¥ 

23d in which he informed him, that the Indians here had 
intended some time since to deliver all their guns to Mr. David 
Peter of Gnadenhiitten; and explain the true reason why this 
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had not been done. He let him know that an order from him 
to deliver their guns now, would be complied with without the 
least demur; but that if this sacrifice was required, he would 
feel it his duty, as far at least as respected the three Indians 
John, Charles and Christian Henry, to give immediate and full 
information of the matter to the Governors and Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, who by a special act, out of respect for the mem- 
ory of their father’s worth (the late William Henry) and their 
own good characters as citizens of the U. States, had made 
them a present of their guns, to use them, if occasion required, 
for the defence of the country. The question was also put: 
Whether an Indian inhabitant here, against whom there was 
no charge of misconduct regularly proved, and who was not 
under special and secure protection of the military ;* could now, 
with right, and especially under the system of having spies upon 
them that had been adopted, be required to give up his gun for 
safekeeping; any more than the same could, under like cir- 
cumstances, be demanded of the white inhabitants of the county? 


The Colonel was requested to give the proposal of taking 
the guns from the Indians here a second consideration, and 
informed that Br. Mortimer would very much regret, on the 
Colonel’s own account merely, having to communicate his letter 
of yesterday, which probably never was intended for publication, 
to the Governor and Assembly of Pennsylvania, or to any other 
public persons.** These representations were received by Colonel 
Bay very kindly. He expressed himself thankful for all the in- 
formation thus given him, and especially for being told how the 
three sons of the late William Henry had become possessed of 
their guns; and now entirely gave up the idea of requiring any 
of the Indians who reside with us, to surrender up their arms. 
It was his express request too, that his former letter might not 





* See a note under this date, at the conclusion of this subject, in 
reference to the “protection” here “of the military.” 


* The letter of the Colonel above referred to, which was written in 
great haste, would, if made public, certainly have done him no credit 
anywhere. It contained accusations against Indians in Goshen, taken 
from the mouths of our enemies who then surrounded him to all of 
which a full answer was given him today by Br. Mortimer. 
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be shown to any public characters; which is the reason why its 
contents are here so slightly touched upon. 

When it is considered, that the military commanders it. 
Ohio, in defense of their forcible removal of our nearest In- 
dian neighbors, the innocent inhabitants of Greentown, declared 
at this time, that they had power to take up, disarm, confine or 
remove any person whatever (and were it the President of the 
United States himself if within their reach) upon suspicion 
only; will appear important, that the advantages acquired by 
this correspondence in behalf of the 25 poor, and really—other- 
wise than through the arm of the Almighty—defenseless In- 
dians in Goshen, were that we had now a promise in writing, 
from the officer exercising the supreme command in our dis- 
trict that our Indians should not be removed, “till some mark 
of treachery in them was discovered ;” and also a strong written 
pledge that as innocent people he would give no order to dis- 
arm them. Perhaps, as respects this matter, it was providential 
too, that the Colonel did not return from the army somewhat 
earlier. It may also be properly noticed here, that it belonged 
to the system of self-defense (if it deserved the name), to 
which, under God, we looked, as means which he might make 
use of to overawe our enefnies, that all the spies whom we en- 
gaged, should bring arms with them.* 





*Sec. 1 Sam. 14, 6 and 2 Chron. 14, 11.—It gave us in truth great 
advantages every way, that we had ourselves been necessitated to engage 
a guard for our town under the name of spies, and just in the way 
we did. Through this in particular, the military power, in his own 
opinion, lost the right which he might otherwise, legally perhaps, have 
exercised over us, to disarm and remove our Indians at his pleasure. 
Yet he could not, if he would, (see 17 Sept.) have granted us any such 
special protection as we had previously asked for, and which might 
have given him this right; and at same time could not object to the 
reasonableness of the special request that we had made to him on the 
subject. When, namely, on the 3lst ult., we first formally solicited 
protection from him for our town, Br. Mortimer asked it in writing as a 
favor, to be permitted to name to him such persons out of the draft 
made in this county, as would be agreeable to us to compose a guard 
of safety here, on account of their being known friends of our Indians. 
On no other terms did, or could we desire to have any guard of him 
at all, as our object was, and must necessarily have been, to be guarded 
by friends, and not betrayed by enemies. 
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It may assist to give an idea of our situation at this time, 
to mention that the girl of 15 years of age who was now the 
hired servant in the family of Br. & Sr. Mortimer, went home 
yesterday to see her parents, and on her return today, declared, 
that she could not longer stay with us, as she believed cer- 
tainly, that we should soon be killed; for, said she, not only 
some people, but everybody says so. Providentially for us, 
considering especially our increased house-keeping through our 
boarding the spies, and the great deal of labor which we had to 
attend to at this time, her elder sister was very willing to come 
to us in her place; alleging as the reason for this willingness, 
that she had found by experience, that she might go where she 
would, she felt everywhere more afraid than she did with us. 
—We had made it a rule to tell every one whom we engaged in 
our service during this time, that so soon as they were afraid to 
stay with us, they should go away, and we would pay them 
whatever was due them for all the time that they had spent 
with us. 

Today Br. Luckenbach went to Gnadenhiitten and Beer- 
sheba. Mr. Cadwallader Wallace of Chillicothe called at Br. 
Mortimer’s on his way home from New Philadelphia, to ask 
for a copy of our advertisement, to have it inserted in one of 
the Chillicothe newspapers; which was immediately furnished 
him. 

An encouraging occurrence filled our hearts with thanks 
and praises to our Lord. Our worthy and discreet friend Judge 
Roth of Sugar creek, on receiving from Br. Mortimer a copy 
of our advertisement, had taken a most effectual mode of making 
it serviceable to us. He went from house to house among his 
most respectable Christian neighbors, who are Methodists, Lu- 
therans and Tunkers, and after showing it to them, a part 
agreed to come in a body, to the number of about 9, and assure 
us, and the Indians here, that they were our warm friends, who 
very much wished, that for their own sakes as ours, we might 
not move away from our present settlement. At New Phila- 
delphia, on their way here, they first stopped at the principal 
tavern, to make known, in the most public manner, the object 
of their visit to us. They entreated us to give up every idea 
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of leaving this part of the country; for if we did so, they said, 
they saw plainly that the whole settlement, in every direction 
around us, must be broken up and ruined, as was the case near 
Greentown, when the Indians there were moved away. Not 
one of them, they observed, would have the courage to remain 
48 hours after us in the settlement, in case we should leave it; 
for they would then expect nothing but murder and destruc- 
tion to ensue. With tears in their eyes they expressed their 
humane feelings for our Indians, and their regret on account 
of the base usage which we had all experienced. As they had 
understood that we found it difficult to engage trusty guards to 
stay with us, they offered to assist us therein; and when they 
were further advanced in their work, they would themselves, 
some of them, if still necessary, come to stand guard here. 
Judge Roth had heard of the threatening language that had 
been used to Br. Mortimer on Sunday last, and particularly 
requested that complaint might be made to him of such per- 
sons, that he might commit them to jail. They observed further, 
that as our Indians could not hunt now, and would therefore, 
without extraordinary relief, suffer want; they promised on ap- 
plication, always to be willing, as long as the present state of 
things continued, to assist them with provisions; whereby they 
justly noticed, without any inducement thereto from us, that 
any expense they could be at, in order to relieve our Indians, 
would be trifling compared with the far greater loss which they 
themselves must sustain, if we deserted them in the present 
time of danger. These humane sentiments were not only ex- 
pressed privately to Br. Mortimer; but the whole company 
went round to every Indian dwelling, and assured them all of 
their sincere regard and friendship. 

24th., Rr. Luckenbach returned from his visit at Gnaden- 
hiitten and Beersheba. By every such opportunity, as well as 
frequently by letter, we were anew assured of the sympathy 
and prayers of our dear brn. & srs. in those places. We heard 
through various channels that the fears of the people in the set- 
tlements, on account of the hostile Indians, were still increas- 
ing. How easily might all this distress, in this part of the coun- 
try have been entirely avoided! Had only the Greentown In- 
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dians not been moved away, and in the manner they were, it 
would not have been known, 

25th., Major Kribs of New Philadelphia, the next in com- 
mand in the army from these parts under Col. Bay, came to 
assure us that he was our friend. The same had been done a 
few days before by Capt. Caples of Salem, who is also a judge 
of the court. The fact was, every person in office in the county, 
and every man of information and character with whom we 
were acquainted, was, as far as we could learn, by this time 
well disposed towards us; and the wish that had been so prev- 
alent, that we might remove from here, became every day less 
popular. 

26th., Some of our Indian brn., by particular desire from 
New Philadelphia, went a scouting along with our spies, on 
the road towards Sandusky; but did not, as was expected would 
be the case, find any tracks of persons who had lately come from 
thence. 

27th., Br. Mortimer kept the public meeting from John 3. 3. 

28th., last night a particular use was derived from the cir- 
cumstance of our spies watching through the night. About 
two miles from us, some white men who were hunting rac- 
coons, heard a noise frequently repeated resembling the calls of 
Indians to each other. This was occasioned. by other white men, 
on purpose to alarm these very people, who were very well known 
for their credulity; and had the desired effect: for they spread 
a report the next day concerning Indians whom they had heard 
in the woods during the dead of the night, but could not get a 
sight of. Our spies could now aver, that none had come into, or 
gone out of Goshen. The truth of the matter was also soon known. 
In the evening Br. Hagen, who had spent a considerable time in 
Gnadenhiitten, returned to us again. 

29th., it was intimated to us by our friends in New Phila- 
delphia, that they conceived it to be no longer necessary for us 
to keep spies to watch at nights; and that we might therefore, 
with safety to ourselves, and perfect satisfaction to the neigh- 
borhood, reduce the number from 4 to 2; which after some 
further enquiries, took place then accordingly. 

30th., there were sundry new alarms circulated among our 
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neighbors today, as indeed the fears of the white people for 
hostile Indians remained unabated. In the evening at twilight, 
our Indian brn. & srs. also were put into an unusual fright, in 
consequence of the relation of one of our srs., that she had seen 
the hand of a strange man thrust into her house, who without 
shewing himself, immediately afterwards went off, and could 
no more be seen or heard of. In consequence of this relation, 
our spies, and some of the Indian brn., watched throughout the 
following night, but without making any further discovery. 

It may serve to show the excessive terror which prevailed 
at this time among the white people, to notice, that in a house 
16 miles from here not far from Salem, and therefore further 
from the Indian frontier than we were, 89 persons gathered to- 
gether regularly every night, out of fear, in order to spend their 
nights there. A traveller who had stopped at that place, re- 
lated to us, that it was also his wish, if possible, to lodge there 
one night; but one of the women, through fright merely as 
he understood, was taken in labor, and thence so much con- 
fusion and distress had ensued, that he was obliged at 1 o’clock 
in the morning to leave the place, and make the best of his way 
in the dark to some other house where people were assembled. 
Another traveller informed us, that when coming up the river, 
at the distance of 30 miles from us, he was told repeatedly, that 
if he pursued his journey, he certainly would not arrive alive 
at New Philadelphia. Many from different quarters who passed 
through our place during this month, appeared surprized, that 
the same fear which was visible almost everywhere else, they 
said, in all directions around us, hardly seemed to be felt by 
us at all; and yet, it was at same time often acknowledged, no 
place appeared to them to be really in so much danger as ours 
was. 

Oct. 1st., Judge Roth of Sugar creek came here with a pres- 
ent of a waggon load of bread; wheat, flour, potatoes and 
pumpkins for our Indian brn. & srs. At his desire we lent him 
the history of the mission of our brethren among the Indians for 
his perusal. 

2nd., a Mr. Wolgemuth of Sugar creek brought a present 
of 80 Ib. flour for our Indian brn. & srs... Today we reduced the 
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number of our spies to one. All those whom we had in pay, 
we dismissed upon the terms, that if they heard at any time 
that we were in trouble or danger, they should, if possible, im- 
mediately come to our assistance, without our first sending for 
them; for which we would then duly pay them. Other friends 
also, especially civil and military officers, had kindly made us 
the promise, that in any emergency here of which they were 
aware, they would hasten to our relief. 

3d., at about 8 o’clock in the morning, 10 armed men on 
foot, under the command of a self-chosen captain of the name 
of Wilson, came here from Guernsey and Belmont counties, 
from a distance of about 50 miles from here; “on a tour’, they 
said, “to look for Indians in the woods and kill them.” Their ap- 
pearance and manner immediately arrested our particular atten- 
tion, before we heard them speak; on which account our spy, 
armed, with the brn. Mortimer and Luckenbach, went with them to 
the first Indian whom they accosted. One of them told us soon, 
that he believed Indians had lived here long enough; a sentiment 
which we white br. of course instantly contraverted the propriety 
of his entertaining. The conversation was however, generally car- 
ried on in a friendly manner, our visitors commonly expressing 
themselves unexceptionably. They were very particular in their 
enquiries about the Indians here, going into all their houses, 
speaking with them, and counting their number. Their ‘captain 
appeared to be anxious too, to enter into Br. Mortimer’s house, 
and see his family, (probably in order to know whether they 
were all whites or not) ; and he, and the whole party, after re- 
peated intimations from them to that effect, were willingly grati- 
fied herein. On our part enquiry was made too, as occasion 
conveniently offered, to learn the names, residences, and usual 
occupations of some of them. By this time three of our spies 
whom we had engaged to be ready to assist us at any supposed 
emergency without our sending for them, (see diary 2 instant), 
were arrived here from Beersheba on horseback, and were 
soon followed by our nearest neighbor and friend Br. Christian 
Blickensdorfer, senior, who lives only two miles from here. All 
came, without mentioning to us their suspicions, straight with 
their arms in their hands, into Br. & sr. Mortimer‘s house, 
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purposely in order to mingle with and strictly watch the 
strangers. The latter soon after took a friendly leave of us; 
observing that where they lived, they had heard much evil of 
our place; but now, after conversing with us and seeing the 
Indians themselves, they were fully satisfied about everything. 
On this, at the word of their captain, instead of keeping on the 
road either up or down the river, as might have been expected 
they would have done when they left us, if they intended to 
cross the river on foot; they quickly descended the high ground 
on which our town is built, and wading the Muskingum where 
it has a considerable depth, went straight forward into the 
thickest part of the forest, where there was no road. This 
singular conduct, after we became better acquainted with the 
circumstances attending their visit to us, seemed to us to be- 
speak, that they were conscious that they had so conducted them- 
selves, that there was no cause to pursue and apprehend them; 
for they took the surest means, by a somewhat circuitous route 
towards their homes, to elude their being successfully pursued in 
order to apprehension. 

There was in truth much reason to believe that these 10 
men ‘set off for our place with murderous designs against us ;— 
at least before they came to us, they expressed themselves to this 
effect in the most suspicious terms. We were apprehensive, 
taking all things-together, that they might be spies, sent hither 
by a greater number of persons, who were forming a plan of 
mischief against us. At parting, their captain said, somewhat 
significatively, that he expected to see us soon again. We 
learnt that in the party were near relations of some of the 
Guernsey militia who had lately been killed by the Indians near 
Greentown (see diary 19 Sept). Some of them had said with 
oaths to Br. Asa Walten in Beersheba, who happened to be near 
the road as they passed by his house, that they were going to 
Goshen to have revenge, and would kill all the Indians there. 
Br. Asa Walten, in answer, expostulated sharply with them, on 
the manifest impropriety of their coming so far to interfere, and 
seek to disturb the Indians in Goshen, when every sensible man 
in the neighborhood, who must know that if danger was to be 
apprehended from them at all, they must be the first sufferers, 
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was well satisfied that they should remain where they were, and 
accounted them the very best safety that the country had, against 
those Indians who were hostile. This he then further explained, 
agreeable to the arguments used in our public advertisement ; 
(see diary 21 Sept.). In Gnadenhitten they were not quite so 
bold and daring as Br. Asa Walten had found them; but how- 
ever declared publickly, that they would kill two Indians who 
lived with us, whom they named. Unfortunately, as they passed 
through there, Br. Peter received no information of what per- 
sons they were, or the language they used; as had he heard of 
them they would probably in consequence received such an 
impressive letter from him, as would have induced them to re- 
turn home without delay. They were afterwards seen to stop 
together on the road, as if undetermined what to do. They re- 
mained over night at Br. Lewis Knauss’s, which is only 4% 
miles from us; and here again they received none but favorable 
accounts of our place. As they uttered no open threats against 
us in Br. Knauss’s house, and the family was ignorant of the 
threats which they had before expressed, of course they were 
not urged to desist from their intentions to come to us. Prob- 
ably, if they really did intend to murder all, or some part of the 
Indians who live with us—which is very likely—they gave up 
their intention before they reached Br. Knauss’s house, in con- 
sequence merely of what they had heard among our white brn. 
& srs., and especially from Br. Asa Walten.—It may appear al- 
most unaccountable, that no one should have given us previous 
notice of the approach of such very suspicious persons, who 
travelled the high road avowedly in the character of murderers, 
and publickly declared who they were going to destroy. But 
the fact was, the general panic, even among our brn. & srs., and 
some of our best friends, was so great, that almost every woman 
was afraid to have her husband or near relative, appear to be 
our friend, for fear that they in consequence might have to suf- 
fer, perhaps for having merely given us humane information 
with the view to save our lives. In this trying state of things, 
Br. Peter Edmonds of Beersheba, whose wife is Sr. Mortimer’s 
sister, and his upgrown sons, and Sr. Mortimer’s cousin the 
single man Daniel Warner, were always our assured friends, 
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who kindly regarded our case and circumstances precisely as if 
they were their own, and rendered us the most essential serv- 
ices. The Lord reward them for it! 

As soon as the 10 men were gone, we warned our Indian 
brn. & srs., and their children, not to go into their cornfields 
to-day, not even to fetch anything to eat, and if. our spies ac- 
companied them. We also took every precaution to engage a 
strong watch for the next night, in case it should be necessary ; 
and sent messages in different directions to give notice among 
our friends of what had occurred, and to gain information where 
the 10 men had gone to. Late in the evening we had the satis- 
faction to learn, that they had been seen at such a distance from 
here going homewards, that no doubt remained but they had, 
for the present at least, left our neighborhood.—As Br. Morti- 
mer happened to be well acquainted with Lieut. Col. Beatty of 
Cambridge, who is the principal commanding officer in the 
militia of Guernsey and Belmont counties, he addressed a letter 
to him per post about the affairs; to which he received so satis- 
factory an answer from that gentleman, concerning the enquiries 
he had made, and the means he had taken to prevent our be- 
ing troubled in the same manner again; that it was evident noth- 
ing inimical to us, was to be apprehended again from that 
quarter. 

Thus through the mercy of God, were we delivered in an- 
other trouble, so that no evil had touched us. (Job. 5-19). 
This affair of the ten men from Guernsey and Belmont counties, 
naturally reminded us of the murder of 96 of our Indian brn. 
& srs. and their children in the year 1782; which took place as 
is known, (see Loskiel’s mission history, part III chap. 10) 
through an unauthorized association or murderers, who in that 
case took upon themselves the name of militia; and like these 
people, came too from a distance, to destroy peaceable Indians. 
From the threats of unprincipled bandittis, who it was still to 
be apprehended from various reports that we heard, might come 
hither from a distance, we had now the most cause to expect 
future alarms to our Indians; but we trusted firmly that our dear 
Lord, who had hitherto so graciously protected us, would still 
continue to be our help and our shield (Pi. 33. 20) in every trial. 
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4th., Br. Luckenbach preached from Mark 2. 3-12. Sev- 
eral of our white brn. & srs. and other neighbors came to see us. 
Mr. Itzkin, one of the commissaries for the army, applied to 
the Indian Charles Henry to go for a short time with two of 
his horses to the frontiers in the service of the United States. 
In consequence of our interference, the horses only were en- 
gaged; but Charles—much to his own satisfaction—pursued the 
safer course, and remained at home. 

5th., Br. Mortimer visited in Gnadhiitten and Sentai 

gth., Br. Hagen did the same. In the evening Br. Morti- 
mer held a meeting to our cont. brn. & srs. ; 

11th., he held the public meeting from the text of the day. 
In the evening we enjoyed the h. communion blessedly with our 
Indian brn. & srs. 

13th., some of the inhabitants here, agreeable to the custom 
of Indians when they are gathering in their corn, proposed stay- 
ing out all night in their cornfields; but we earnestly advised 
against the step, as being unsafe for them as yet; and they in 
consequence relinquished their purpose.* At the commence- 
ment of the present critical time here through the war, we 
stipulated with all the Indians under our care, that they should 
strictly follow all the advice which we should give them for their 
safety. This they willingly promised to do; and also kept their 
word. We reminded them on the occasion, as what was the cer- 
tain from matter of fact, that had the Indian brn. & srs. who 
went from Sandusky to Gnadhiitten in the year 1782 to gather 
in their corn, followed the plain rules which were then given 
them by their teachers, not to encamp over night in their corn 
fields, but to secret themselves in small straggling parties in the 
woods, and do as much as possible without fires; they could not 





*On the 28th of the month the above mentioned lieut. Col. Beatty 
of Cambridge wrote to Br. Mortimer: “In the mean time I think it would 
be advisable for those Indians” (the Indians at Goshen) “to keep at 
home as much as possible, and not venture out in the woods, or out of 
the immediate neighborhood of their town, as there are many turbulent 
and ill-disposed persons that would perhaps not stop to kill them, 
should they see them in the woods, and would excuse themselves by say- 
ing they took them to be hostile Indians.” Some of the corn fields of 
our Indians, are at a considerable distance from the town. 
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have been seized upon as they were by the whites, and murdered 
to the number of 96. We represented to them, that in the pres- 
ent war, and as inhabitants of Goshen, their only hope of safety, 
combined with their freedom, lay, under God, in their being as- 
sociated with their teachers, letting them act for them, and then 
implicity following their directions. 

15th., the brn. Mortimer & Luckenbach went together to 
pay a visit in Gnadenhiitten and Beersheba. 

18th., as on the 7th. ult. it was totally out of our power to 
keep the festival of the married choir; but now everything ap- 
peared to be peaceable round about us, we resolved to celebrate 
it today; and the Lord made it to be to us a day of joy and 
gladness. Br. Luckenbach kept the morning blessing, with a 
fervent prayer to our Lord in the Delaware language. Br. 
Mortimer held a discourse to the choir. Br. Luckenbach kept 
the public meeting from John 4. 46 ve. At the lovefeast an 
affectionate salutation from the general help. confe. in Bethle- 
hem to the Ind. brn. & srs. here, which was delivered with par- 
ticular reference to the late troubles which we had experienced, 
was heard with great joy. The brn. & srs. were also assured 
of the sympathizing love and fellow feeling that would be 
awakened in the hearts of our dear brn. & srs. everywhere, when 
they would hear of their late dangers & sufferings. They would, 
with them, be thankful to our dear Lord for having so graciously 
guarded them by his holy angels, and preserved them from all 
harm; and would now, with renewed fervency, pray to our 
Lord. in their behalf, that they might show their thankfulness 
to him for the deliverances which he had wrought for them. 
by living more to his praise than they had done hitherto. A 
short address of encouragement was then made to them from 
the words 1 Sam. 7. 12, “Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.”— 
Throughout the whole county in which we live, the dreadful 
fears that had prevailed, of being attacked by hostile Indians, 
were now fast subsiding. 

19th., Br. & Sr. Oppelt and children, and sr. Peter and 
children, of Gnadenhiitten, made us the pleasure of a visit. 

2oth., Br. Mortimer visited our friends in New Phila- 
delphia. 
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2ist & 22d., we were gratified by agreeable visits from Br. 
& Sr. Miller and daughter, on their way to and from New Phila- 
delphia. 

a5th., Br. Hagen went again to Gnadenhiitten. In his very 
infirm state of body, short rides proved salutary to him; and 
at the recommendation of his physician, he took them frequently. 
Br. Mortimer kept the public meeting from Luke 7. 4tv. 

28th & 2oth., Br. & Sr. Mortimer and children made a most 
pleasing visit among our brn. & srs. in Gnadenhiitten and Beer- 
sheba. In the latter place Br. Mortimer kept the funeral of a 
child. In Gnadenhitten, on their return, they awaited the ar- 
rival of the post, which brought a call to Br. Abraham Lucken- 
bach, who is now here, to take upon himself the care of this 
congn.; and as he forthwith accepted the same, Br. & Sr. Mor- 
timer were thereby set at liberty to enter on the journey to 
their destined station at New York, agreeable to the call which 
they had received in March last—Br. Hagen was also called 
to return to Bethlehem. 

30th, in the evening meeting, these proposed changes were 
made known by Br. Mortimer to the brn. & srs., and recommended 
to their prayers before our Lord; especially that they might 
receive in love, and as from our Lord himself, their new, al- 
ready well-known and much esteemed teacher, Br. Luckenbach, 
and always love and obey him. 

31st, Br. Mortimer went to Gnadenhiitten and Beersheba 
on business. 

1 Nov., Br. Hagen visited in the same places. Br. Lucken- 
bach kept the public meeting from Math, 22. 21. 

During the week Br. & Sr. Mortimer and Br. Hagen were 
busily employed in preparing for their proposed long journies 
at this advanced season of the year. 

8th, Br. Mortimer kept the public meeting from Math. 13- 
16. In the afternoon Br. Luckenbach particularly and very 
affectionately recommended Br. Hagen to the remembrance and 
prayers of the cong. before our Lord; as he proposed setting 
off this afternoon by way of New Philadelphia for Bethlehem. 
He was desirous, on account of his weak state of health, to 
commence the journey as soon as possible. 
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13th, this solemn memorial-day in the Brethern’s church 
was celebrated in the usual manner here with a discourse and 
prayer at 9 O’clock in the morning, in which Br. Luckenbach 
treated very impressively of our Lord’s being of a truth the 
Head and Shepherd of his people. Afterwards Br. Mortimer 
went once more to Gnadenhiitten and Beersheba, to take leave, 
in the name of himself and family, of our dear brn. & srs. there. 

14th, Br. Hagen returned hither from New Philadelphia, 
as he found that he could not set off from there on his journey, so 
soon as he had expected. He and Br. & sr. Mortimer at a love- 
feast, took leave in brotherly love and friendship of all the in- 
habitants here, being assured also of their sincere love and re- 
gard. At the conclusion Br. Mortimer expressed the very par- 
ticular pleasure he felt, as he was now called elsewhere in the 
service of our Lord, at surrendering the charge, under the Great 
Shepherd himself, of the souls here, to a brother who is so well 
known and beloved among our Indian brn. & srs., as Mr. Luck- 
enbach is, and who speaks their language so well, Br. Mortimer 
then held a separate meeting to the communicants. 

15th, Br. Luckenbach preached from Luke 8. 43v. In the 
evening all the comts. here enjoyed the h. comn., blessedly in 
the nearness of our Lord, during which many tears were shed. 
At the conclusion an Indian brother stood up quite unexpectedly 
to us, and thanked Br. & sr.. Mortimer, in the name of the rest for 
the love they had shewn them during the many (14) years past 
that they had lived with them, and especially for having re- 
mained with them during the late troublesome and dangerous 
times; whereby, he observed, that Br. Mortimer, from know- 
ing sO many persons in the neighborhood, and all the circum- 
stances here, had been enabled to judge better how to act, than 
another teacher could have done, who was more a stranger here. 
Every white man, the speaker noticed, had paid all respect to 
what he said, & no one had ventured to oppose him. (Sister 
Mortimer’s situation was however at the same time extremely 
difficult here; through frights and overexertion she was several 
times taken seriously ill.) Also the great thankfulness of the 
brn. & srs. for having received so very suitable a successor to 
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him as Br. Luckenbach is, was simply and suitably expressed. 
—This communion, and all that occurred thereat, especially 
that we bound ourselves thereby to continued mutual love, 
though far distant from each other, and to love and faithful- 
ness to our Lord till death; were graciously owned by him. 

In these days many of our white brn. & srs. and other 
friends visited here, to take leave of Br. & sr. Mortimer, and 
their four children, and Br. Hagen, and to praise our Lord 
with us for his signal mercies to us all here, and especially for 
the help that we, and our dear Indian brn. & srs., have always 
in time of need richly experienced at his hands. 

16th, all things were now in readiness for the journey of 
our travellers; but they had not been able to enter on it as soon 
as they had wished, on account of high water in the Muskingum, 
which prevented their being able to cross it with their baggage. 

17th, in the morning the waggons that were to convey Br. 
& srs. Mortimer and their children, and Br. Hagen, to Pittsburg, 
were got ready for the journey. Before starting Br. Lucken- 
bach convened the Indian brn. & srs. and children in the church, 
and most affectionately and emphatically, in their name took a 
tender and solemn leave of them in a short discourse and prayer ; 
which was reciprocated with much emotion by Br. ‘Mortimer. 
’ Br. Miller and Br. Edmonds of Beersheba etc. were also pres- 
ent. At about 1 o’clock p. m. the parting took place; which 
was moving on both sides from long and close acquaintance; 
and especially to the Indian sisters, from the consideration that 
they had now no longer a white sr. living among them, to whom 
they could freely unbosom themselves. 


Letter from the Christian Indians at Goshen, Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio, to the congregations of the United Brethern in 
Pennsylvania and the adjacent States. 


Dear brethern & sisters: 


We heartily salute you all, particularly those who are per- 
sonally known to us, as our dear brethern George H. Loskiel, 
John Heckewelder, and John G. Cunow, and our dear sisters 
Magdalene Loskie!, Susanna Zeisberger, Satah Heckewelder, 
Anna Senseman and Anna Rosina Gambold. We have not for- 
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got them yet, but often think of them with much love and 
respect. 

We humbly salute you all: but we are quite unworthy to 
call you our brn. & srs., because we still daily grieve our dear 
Saviour so much. We are sensible that it is of his great mercy 
only, that we remain still at this place, and have not as yet en- 
tirely lost that feeling of his grace in our hearts, which we ex- 
perienced when we first desired to receive the forgiveness of our 
sins, and this blessing was conferred upon us. 

Dear brethern & sisters: We wish to let you know, that 
we feel ourselves sometimes in many respects, destitute and for- 
saken, like poor orphans without father or mother, being only 
few in numbers, and no-one among us being duly capable of 
taking charge of the whole.* Nevertheless we have great rea- 
son to be thankful to our Saviour for having, of late especially, 
-safely conducted us through trying and difficult circumstances, 
in these times of war; so that we are still alive and well. 

Dear brethren and sisters: A principal reason why we 
write to you is, to inform you, that we were very sorry last 
spring when we first heard that the ministers at Bethlehem 
had determined to call away from here our dear brother and 
sister Mortimer. We were then so much grieved on this ac- 
count, that we were utterly unable to reflect on the subject, in 
order to give to you, or our brother Mortimer, an answer about 
it. On consideration, we believed it to be our own fault that 
we were to be deprived of him, as we were sensible that we 
had justly deserved to be left without a teacher. Having de- 
liberated together, and considered all our circumstances, we 
said to each other that we could for the present say and do 
nothing, but only recommend our situation to our Lord himself 
in prayer, who we trusted would still be merciful to us. 

Now dear brethern & sisters: We are again very much 
rejoiced, and are thankful to our dear Lord, and also to you, 
because another teacher is given to us, who will make known 
to us the goodwill and words of God, namely our dear brother 





*This alludes to the loss sustained by the death of brother William 
Henry, since which time there is no Indian brother left in Goshen, who 
can properly fill the station that he held as assistant to the missionary. 
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Abraham Luckenbach. This is quite according to the wish of 
our hearts; and we will love him, and obey all the good instruc- 
tions and advice that he may think proper to give us. 

Dear brethern and sisters: There is one thing more that 
we wish to tell you, and to request your assistance about it. 
During the late troublesome time here arising from the war, 
many white people threatened to injure us, declaring that we 
ought no longer to live on this land. We have reason to be- 
lieve that it was for the sake of the land only, that they spoke 
so hard against us, as they did not wish us to remain on it. We 
beg therefore that you would let the great men in the city of 
Washington know how we have been threatened, that our living 
here may be made more safe and secure to us, and that bad 
people may cease to threaten us about the land. 

The Christian Indians living at Goshen, and in their name 

(Signed) John Henry 
Charles Henry 
Goshen 16 Nov. 1812. Christn. G. Henry 


[This ends the Rev. Benjamin Mortimer’s entries in the 
diary. The Rev. Abraham Luckenback here takes up the nar- 
rative in German, of which the following is a translation. ] 

Nov. 17th, after they had besought in prayer upon their 
knees in the morning meeting the gracious protection and care 
of our dear Lord, and the Indian brethern and sisters had taken 
the heartiest leave of them, whereby tears were shed on both 
sides, brother and sister Mortimer and brother Hagen left here 
by wagon for Bethlehem, and stayed over night in New Phila- 
delphia, whence on the next day the wagon in which they had 
laden their goods drove off in their company. Brother Miller 
who had been visiting here from Beersheba returned today. 

Nov. 18th, Brother Luckenbach betook himself to New 
Philadelphia on business but did not see the brethern and sisters 


any more. 

But he visited Mr. Clark, county clerk, and requested him to 
continue hereafter the promise which he had made Brother 
Mortimer, and to acknowledge himself as a friend and patron 
of the Goshen Indians, to support them in word and deed, and 
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when dangerous times should occur, to send them news there- 
of immediately, which he promised to do. In these days we 
experienced very rough and cold weather, which reminded us 
to sympathize with the circumstances which had fallen to the 
lot of our sickly brethern and sisters upon their journey, and 
awoke the sighs within us; may the Saviour graciously support 
them in all experiences. 

19th, a school was begun with 12 scholars, who showed the 
greatest desire to learn, and in whom there appeared to be a 
wish to go to school and learn verses. May the Saviour give 
his blessing thereto and keep in their hearts the desire for learn- 
ing and bless them therein. 

21st, Brother Luckenbach went to Gnadenhitten on busi- 
ness and returned home in the evening. The sisters Anna 
Caritas and the elderly Christina were ill during these days and 
were visited. 

22d, service was held at the usual time at which the ex- 
hortation was based. upon Math. 25, 31-46. 

26th & 28th, a considerable number of militia passed 
through this neighborhood to New Philadelphia to appear at the 
court-martial, since they had disobeyed the order to appear at 
certain designated places. Little is heard of the usual cus- 
tomary threats of the white people; also the alarms of danger 
from wild Indians have as it were entirely disappeared; and we 
thank the Saviour from our hearts for the quiet which we are 
enjoying and hope that he will continue the same out of his 
grace to us. The Indian brethern now dare to hunt again in 
the neighborhood, and are so fortunate as to kill a deer almost 
every time they go out, which is very encouraging for them 
under the present circumstances, as they have been in great 
need of meat for a long time, because they dared not allow 
themselves to be seen in the neighborhood with weapons. An 
especial care of God plainly appears to lie in this that in other 
years the deer did not stop in such great numbers or so near 
to these places as has now for some time been the case. 

29th, preaching was held at the usual time; the weekly 
meetings were kept up uninterruptedly as much as possible. 
Tobias, an Indian who has now had permission to live for more 
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than two years, visited Brother Luckenbach and expressed 
the desire to own a house of his own here, and to stay near the 
congregation the rest of his life, and to abide by the word of 
God as he heard it. 

Dec. 3d, Charles Henry ventured out 8 miles from the set- 
tlement alone in order to get a musket which he had hidden, 
and toward evening returned safely home again without having 
met any evilminded persons. 

6th, the sermon in the service was based on Luke 21, 25-36. 

8th, Brother Luckenbach went with Charles Henry to 
Colonel Bay at New Philadelphia on business and had the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with him, and to talk with him 
about several things concerning the Indian congregation. In 
these days we had very cold weather. 

11th, Christian Henry was very kindly but earnestly spoken 
with, as he had secretly indulged himself too much in brandy 
at New Philadelphia, and was implored to guard himself, espe- 
cially in the present dangerous times, against the misuse of 
strong drink. 

13th, in the meeting especial stress was laid upon the fact 
that the word of God is a power of God to make all who be- 
lieve on it happy, and which proves itself so up to this very 
day to every faithful heart. The Indian Tobias together with 
his wife Beade who had betaken themselves secretly to New 
Philadelphia and had become intoxicated, were spoken to in the 
presence of several Indian brethern very earnestly, and the 
danger to body and soul which they could bring through such 
a life was impressively shown them, and also the disgraceful 
result which would come upon our place during the present war 
time. They promised to repent and to keep from doing the 
same in the future. Because of the present great cold and be- 
cause several sisters were sick, the meeting was held from now 
on in sister Zeisberger’s former house, so that the meetings could 
be held more regularly, because there was a stove there, and 
school was held there, which was evident to the Indians sisters 
and children. 

20th, preaching was held at the usual time upon the text 
for Sunday, John 1, 19-28. In the evening three white persons 
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passed through here, who had stopped for some time about 9 
miles from here on a hunting expedition, and who were bringing 
several horse loads of deer meat home with them. They are 
not near neighbors of ours, but they are people whose company 
has always tended to harm for our Indian brethern and sisters, 
and they were on this occasion the cause of several of our In- 
dian brethern and sisters associating with them in the woods 
against permission, and hunting with them. Brother Lucken- 
back asked them to betake themselves no longer in the future 
into the woods with our brethern when they were hunting, since 
in the present dangerous times a great misfortune might arise 
for the latter and new suspicions might be aroused. 

24th, the weekly and monthly budgets arrived together with 
a letter from Brother Cunow from the Helper’s Conference and 
formed a pleasant Christmas present. From the last letter it 
was learned that at the writing brother and sister Mortimer 
and brother Hagen had not arrived in Bethlehem which showed 
us that it had occurred to them through the cold weather that 
delays must be made. In the evening the Indian congregation 
held a blessed lovefeast in which we considered, with blessing 
for our hearts, the immeasurable love of our dear Saviour for 
us poor fallen children of man, which he has made known to us 
in such a remarkable and convincing manner, that he became 
a man to our everlasting salvation, and clothed himself in our 
poor flesh and blood, for which we, in our poor part, brought 
him our weak-thanks upon our knees, and prayed to the Christ 
child in the manger as our Lord and Saviour and praised him 
afiew in our hearts. At the conclusion the school children, 12 
in number, recited the Christmas verses, which gave the parents 
and those present the greatest satisfaction, whereupon to their 
great joy wax candles were given to the children, with which 
as it was a calm night, they went home happily. An especial 
blessed feeling of grace was awaked and perceptible in this 
meeting, and the little brown number appeared to be rightly af- 
fected. 

25th, Christmas, preaching was held at the usual time, in 
which the exhortation was based on the gospel of the day, Luke 
2, 1-14, and especially on the joy which every child of God finds 
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in his heart because a Saviour has been born for him. In the 
evening a preparatory service was held for the communicant 
brethern and sisters in preparation for the coming communion. 

26th, in the individual interviews many of the communicants 
bewailed their backsliding and said that the anxious thought 
often occurred to them as to whether they would remain faith- 
ful to the Saviour to the end, which awoke in them a desire to 
come into a closer communion with the Saviour and forever 
to put aside what made them so weary in their lives. In the 
evening we enjoyed the flesh and blood of our Saviour in the 
holy communion to the awakening of our poor souls, at which a 
sister could not be present because of sickness. Her share was 
given her the following evening on her sick bed, for which she 
declared herself very thankful and said that nothing in the world 
exceeded her joy in the Saviour and his word. So long as she 
had improved she had willingly neglected no meeting, now, 
however, she was so weak that she could no more go to the Holy 
Communion and could think about nothing else, whereat she 
began to weep. She was comforted by the fact that the Saviour 
knew from experience all our weaknesses and had unbelievable 
patience with them, and these should not separate us from him 
but draw us so much the closer to him. 

27th, the preaching was based upon Luke 2, 33-40 and 
especially upon the benefits and blessings which lie for us in the 
childhood of our Saviour and the weakness he took upon him- 
self so graciously for us. 

29th, Brother Luckenbach visited in Gnadenhiitten aml 
Beersheba and returned in the evening. 

3Ist, toward 12 o’clock we gathered at a lovefeast at the 
close of the year, and remembered with thankfulness the many 
benefits within and without, and especially the gracious and 
mighty help of our faithful Lord in the danger which had ap- 
proached so near to this place because of the restlessness of war, 
and commended ourselves to him anew—in prayer upon our 
knees to his gracious protection and guidance, in the knowledge 
of our poverty, weakness and backsliding in that which we 
should do for him—during the coming new year, in the lively 
hope that he would continue to be gracious to this little flock of 
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souls taken from the heathen and would bring them to the end to 
the glory and honor of his name. They are with all their 
poverty within and without his once dearly bought property and 
although their sins and backsliding are great yet his compassion 
and faithfulness is greater and surmounts everything. 

During the year one person has gone to her eternal home, 
the late sister Anna Benigna. 

There are living her [in Goshen] 


S MANOR: CRONE: 5505.6 Soe ie kee hses seach eogws 6 persons. 
DMN an sce eo how pease oO ES Oca POOR OETA 2 persons. 
1 Bacher and 1. SINNEE WAR. oo Coe g ew secisceee 2 persons. 
TGR ONDE io 55 asd ss Siting ew Bs ish eae tes 1 person. 
DU TS ila saad cd Secs xe decane s5teee a ee oe 3 persons. 
FE GEE onic s otsowacdubinhe <bechenemsienka hen 1 person. 
BE Sn dg acd 2 Sadicdaee eae cmaeelne ania 4 persons. 
MMMM =: on dshca* wieunae gorlain erect eaeig Dare Le eae 7 persons. 

WOME oe caps teen tee eee cen cae Seu ke vee ee 26 persons. 


Of these 25 have been baptized; of whom 7 are communi- 
cants. 


EDITOR'S NOTES. 


Abraham Luckenbach, born May 5, 1777, in Lehigh county, 
Pa. Educated at Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, Pa. Became a 
Moravian Missionary to the Indians in 1800 and so labored for 
forty-three years. Died at Bethlehem, March 8, 1854. Edited 
and translated some Moravian religious works into the Delaware 
language. 

John Joachim Hagen, a Moravian Missionary, joined the 
Goshen Mission about 1804. He had previously labored among 
the Creeks and Cherokees of the South. 

Simon Peter, David Peter and Dorcas Peter. David Peter 
and John Heckewelder in October, 1799, reinterred the bones 
of the Moravian Indians massacred at Gnadenhiitten. Dorcas 
Peter seems to have been one of the early settlers at the Salem 
Mission, where he took charge of the society’s store, 

William Henry Gelelemend, grandson of Netawatwes; 
William was one of the most distinguished of the Moravian In- 
dian converts. His father was chief of the Turtle tribe of the 
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Delawares. In succeeding his father as chief Gelelemend be- 
came known as Killbuck, Jr., and under that name signed the 
first Indian treaty ever concluded by a tribe with the United 
States. It was made at Fort Pitt, September 17, 1778. He 
joined the Moravians, at Salem, in 1788. In baptism he was 
given the name William Henry. He was a great man, always 
a firm friend of the whites. He died at Goshen in 1812. 

Ska (Levi) was a Delaware convert of the Moravians and 
acted as an assistant to the missionaries. 

Oppelt, probably a German, a young missionary who led a 
colony from Fairfield, Canada, and set up a station on the Pett- 
quotting, near New Salem. 

Beersheba, a small Moravian Mission situated on the west 
side of the Tuscarawas, in what is now Clay township, Tus- 
carawas county. : 

Brother Miller, same as George Godfrey Mueller, one of the 
German Missionary founders of Beersheba. 

John Henry, chief of a.small band of the Mohawks, con- 
verted by the Moravians. 

Peter Edmonds, one of the first settlers on the Tuscarawas 
reservation and a faithful missionary. 





DEDICATION OF THE LOGAN ELM. 


BY MISS MAY LOWE, CIRCLEVILLE. 


The second day of October, 1912, marked an epoch in the 
history of Pickaway county, Ohio, for that day witnessed an 
event unusual even in the history of a nation. This was the 
transfer, with appropriate ceremonies, of the famed “Logan 
Elm,” which, with the turning over of certain papers at the hands 
of the President of the Pickaway Historical Association to the 
President of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, 
passed forever from the county to the state. 

For a number of years some of the residents of Pickaway 
county had regretted the fact that many objects which played 
an important part in the early history of the region were being 
ruthlessly destroyed, one by one, or were carelessly left to pass 
into oblivion, unmarked in any way which would show future 
generations that this locality, “more than any other in the West 
deserves to be called classic ground.” 

One of these objects (our most important landmark, in a 
certain sense) was the Logan Elm—that grand old monarch of 
the forest, which stands seven miles south of Circleville, and 
which was a witness of some thrilling deeds enacted in that 
bloody prelude to the drama of the American Revolution (the 
Dunmore war), and whose leaves, rustling in the Autumn breeze, 
first heard the utterance of those impassioned words which, be- 
ing repeated to the gifted Thomas Jefferson, were pronounced 
by him to be a production unsurpassed by any single passage of 
either Demosthenes or Cicero, and which, transcribed by the 
statesman in his “Notes on Virginia,’ were preserved for future 
generations as “Logan’s Speech.” But the Indian chief gave 
expression to these words, not as a speech but as an expression 
of feeling, leaping from his heart to his lips, and in explanation 
of his refusal to join in a conference between Lord Dunmore 
and his officers and the Indians of the Pickaway Plains, with a 


view to discussing terms of peace. 
(267) 
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Much has been written as to the Mingo chief, Tah-gah-jute, 
called John Logan in honor of the Secretary of Pennsylvania, 
who was a friend of the Indian’s father. This latter was Skikel- 
limus, chief of the Cayugas, and a man of great strength of 
character. He bequeathed to his son nobility of mind and a 
personality which was a mingling of gentleness and dignity, which 


C 


Wa 
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Logan, the Mingo. 


influenced his actions to such a degree as to earn him the title 
“Friend of the White Man,” after his coming from the place of 
his birth to the Ohio country, where he freely mingled, not only 
with the Shawnees, with whom he allied himself, but also with 
the white settlers. The events of the Dunmore war, and the 
subjugation of the Indians of the locality, and also the story of 
the misfortunes which led the noble chief, Logan, to change his 
attitude toward the whites, have been fully written, and it is un- 
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necessary to dwell upon them here except to bring out a few 
points to illustrate the topography of the region. 

The council in question was held at Dunmore’s headquarters, 
Camp Charlotte, on the bank of Scippo creek, and one-half mile 
distant from the place where, later, a hamlet called Leistville, 
sprang up. The conference was called at the request of Chief 
Cornstalk, whose village, Cornstalk’s Town, stood on the exact 
spot now occupied by the residence of D. E. Phillips. Corn- 
stalk had, from the beginning, disapproved of war, but he saw 
that they had gone too far to withdraw unless immediate and 
absolute peace be made. As Dunmore and his army were march- 
ing upon the Indian villages and when within fifteen miles of the 
same, they were halted by a flag of truce in the hands of a white 
man, named Elliott, who informed Dunmore that the Indians 
requested him to halt and send in some person who understood 
their language. Dunmore moved on, pitching camp when he 
came to a suitable place, in the meanwhile sending in Colonel 
John Gibson to treat with the Indians. A council was arranged 
upon, and, several days later, met, Cornstalk and eight other 
chiefs and about five hundred warriors being present. Although 
it is generally believed that the red men really desired peace, 
they carried out their part of the proceedings with admirable 
diplomacy, assuming absolute indifference as to the outcome of 
the business in hand. As an indication that they had no choice 
as to whether it should be peace or war between themselves and 
the whites their faces were painted. one-half red and one-half 
black. All the chiefs attended the council except Logan. 

The story that one generally hears is that Dunmore insisted 
that Logan should be present and sent Gibson to ask the chief 
to come or send a reason for his refusal; that Logan was found 
in his cabin at Old Chillicothe (later, Westfall), on the Scioto; 
that at first he declined to talk, but, at length, motioning to Gib- 
son to follow, he went into the forest and sat down under a tree 
and explained his refusal to go to the council. Even if there 
were no documental proof of the erroneousness of this version 
of the Logan story one point alone is enough to show its unrea- 
sonableness. Old Chillicothe was on the other side of the river, 
and at least four miles from the spot where the tree stands, 
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under which, tradition says, Logan’s words were spoken. For 
the fact that the words were really spoken we need not depend 
upon tradition, for we have authenticated records, coming down 
from the time, that bear out the story. Of these is the sworn 
affidavit of Colonel Gibson, who states that the words were 












































Map of Locality of Logan Elm. 


spoken to him and relates the incidents leading up to the speech, 
and also states that the words spoken to him by Logan were, on 
his return to camp, delivered to Dunmore, and that they were 
substantially the same as related by Jefferson in his “Notes on 
Virginia,” he having heard them through some of Dunmore’s 
officers. 
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Gibson’s encounter with Logan and the delivery of the ™ 
speech occurred when Dunmore sent him, at the request of the 
chiefs, to talk with them, upon the first-arrival of the whites in 
the vicinity of the Indian towns, and not after the warriors had 
assembled in council, as is usually stated. And we are not de- 
pendent upon tradition or supposition as to the place where Gib- 
son met Logan andthe incidents of that meeting, for in his sworn 
statement we read that on his arrival at the towns, Logan came 
to where he (Gibson) was sitting “with the Corn-Stalk and the 
other chiefs of the Shawneese” and asked him to walk out with 
him; they went into a copse of wood and sat down upon a log 
(and according to one Williamson, one of Dunmore’s officers, 
beneath an elm tree), “and Logan, after shedding abundance of 
tears, delivered to him the speech.” | 

It is worthy of note that Gibson says the Indian towns, and 
not Old Chillicothe. He without doubt referred to Cornstalk’s 
Town and Grenadier Squaw’s Town, which were the official 
headquarters of the Shawnee chief, and where it might be sup- 
posed that he waited with his chiefs about him, for the messenger 
sent from the white commander. He would have had absolutely 
no object in being at Old Chillicothe, but it is reasonable to think 
that he awaited the interpreter at his town nearest the camp of 
Dunmore. Thus it may readily be seen that- as Logan came 
“where Gibson was sitting with the Corn-Stalk and the other 
chiefs of the Shawnees” the meeting between the two was at 
Grenadier Squaw’s Town, only a little over half a mile from the 
Elm. How the story that the messenger sought Logan at Old 
Chillicothe ever came into existence is no less remarkable than 
that it has survived to the present day. For even a slight study of 
the locality involved shows the futility of such an assumption. 

_ It was in commemoration of the events thus briefly related, 
and to perpetuate the life of the tree so intimately associated 
with these events, in the minds of students, that some of the 
residents of Pickaway county sought to create a public sentiment 
in favor of the preservation and care of the Logan Elm. The 
Boggs family, who, for several generations, owned the farm 
upon which the tree stands, took the initiative in the matter, a 
number of years ago, when a monument was erected to com- 
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memorate the building, in 1798, of the cabin of Captain John 
Boggs, which it. is claimed was the first house built by a white 
man upon the Pickaway Plains. 

This marble column bears upon its four sides inscriptions 
which are interesting, not only as a family record, but are also 
important as county history. 

One of these inscriptions reads: “Under the spreading 
branches of a magnificent elm tree, near by, is where Logan, the 
Mingo chief, made his celebrated speech.” 

The Boggs monument stands on a slight elevation, this be- 





Bronze Plate on Boggs Monument. 


ing one of the points named in determining the exact spot upon 
which Logan’s speech was delivered. The information leading 
to the identification of the place was furnished to Captain John 
soggs by Captain Williamson, before mentioned, who stated that 
Logan sat beneath an elm tree which grew a short distance south- 
west of a mound which lay in the middle of a small piece of 
prairie, about thirty acres in extent, the mound and tree being 
close to Congo creek, and about a mile above Camp Lewis. 

This description enabled Captain Boggs to locate the tree, 
very readily, and he and his descendants were careful to pre- 
serve its identity thereafter. The monument was erected, as 
~previously stated, upon the mound mentioned, and overlooking 
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the beawiful stream, which, though at times of freshets, be- 
comes a raging torrent, usually flows peacefully along over clean 
. pebbles, its shallow water, of a pale green tint, reflecting, with 
microscopic exactness, the branches and foliage of the ash, elm, 

and sycamore trees which arch overhead. 
; i When, in 1888, the Boggs farm passed from the possession 
of this pioneer family to Samuel Wallace, of Chillicothe, and 











Elm Tree, Showing Mound in Front as Described by Captain Williamson, ° 
With Trees on Right Along Bank of Congo Creek. 


later to his widow, it was feared by some persons that by coming 
into the hands of those whose interests were centered in Ross 
rather than in Pickaway county the sentiment which enveloped 
. this laidmark might be doomed to lapse. But this apprehension 
was groundless ; for while the new owners did not feel justified 
in expending time or money in the care of an object in which, as 
residents of another county, they had, of course, no especial in- 
terest, they were very considerate of the feelings of their neigh- 
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bors across the county line, and gave free access to all persons 
who wished to visit the spot. The kindness of this can be ap- 
preciated only by those who realize that, for a number of years, 
pilgrims singly-and in parties have taken their way to this his- 
toric shrine, often to the detriment of the growing crops through 
which they passed on their way thereto. For several years past 
. it was a matter of anxiety to those interested in the tree that the 
owner of the farm might, at last, tire of the injury to her crops 





Congo Creek Which Passes Close to the Logan Elm. 


and land which resulted from her generous impulses and with- 
draw the privilege of using a portion of her farm as a highway, 
or that she might even put an end to what must, of necessity, be 
an annoyance, by destroying the tree. 


With these considerations in view, some members of the 
Pickaway County Centennial Association discussed the matter 
and decided to take some steps looking toward the acquisition of 
the landmark, or if that proved unfeasible, toward its preserva- 
tion, this being deemed a fitting contribution to the celebration of 
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the county’s centenary. The Woman’s Committee of the Cen- 
tennial Association, with Mrs. Howard Jones as chairman, under- 
took the selling of a specially-designed Centennial badge and a set 
of plates bearing views illustrative of the history of the county. 
Special committees, appointed by the chairman, had charge of 
this work, and the money raised from these sources, after the 
necessary expenses were paid, was laid away as the nucleus of a 
Logan Elm fund. 

With the celebration of the Pickaway County Centennial, in 
the first week of October, 1910, the need of a Centennial Asso- 
ciation lapsed, and it was decided to resolve it into a Pickaway 
County Historical Society, which should interest itself in such 
matters as usually pertain to such an organization and which 
should, especially, give renewed attention to the question of the 
Logan Elm. The Society was formed by the adoption of a con- 
stitution and the election of officers, on October 28, 1910, and 
Mrs. Howard Jones was chosen President by the unanimous 
vote of all present. 3 

It was quite a disappointment to those who had the matter 
at heart to find that so few persons in the county seemed to be 
interested. It was fondly hoped that at least all those who were 
members of the Centennial Association would come, as a matter - 
of course, into the new organization, but they failed to do so; 
and though it was repeatedly urged that all residents of the 
county take part in the meetings and the proposed work so few 
responded that it seemed almost impossible that any good results 
might be accomplished. But those who came to the initial meet- 
ings were so much in earnest that it was decided to continue the. 
work, even if no others came forward. But the effort to have 
others join was not given up yet, notwithstanding this, the Pick- 
away County Historical Society never numbered beyond a dozen 
members. They were: President, Mrs. Howard Jones; Vice- 
President, Mrs. C. F. Lutz; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Clara 
C. Littleton; Mrs. E. B. Beeshy, Mrs. John Henry, Miss Alice 
Pedrick, Mrs. M. A. Sweetman, Mrs. Charles Will, Miss May 
Lowe, and Mr. Harry E. Weill. (Upon the removal of Mrs. 
Lutz to Columbus, Mrs. Henry was selected as Vice President. )- 
These had all contributed materially to the success of the 
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county’s Centennial, several of the ladies having served on the 
special committees which had in charge the accumulating of the 
Logan Elm fund. Of these indefatigable workers were Miss 
Littleton, Mrs. Beeshy, and Mrs. Lutz, and they now renewed 
tneir efforts, side by side with the President and the other mem- 
bers to make the work of the new society a success. 

Not long after the organization of the Historical Society it 
became known that the Logan Elm had begun to decay, and it 
was decided that immediate attention should be given it. A call 
was made through the newspapers for contributions to pay for 
having the tree “doctored,” and the school children were asked to 
add to the fund for this purpose. During the entire time that 
the question of restoring and purchasing this historic landmark 
was being agitated the newspapers of Circleville (the Demo- 
crat and Watchman, the Union-Herald, and the Circleville 
Herald) and, also, the papers throughout the county and the 
Frankfort Sun, of Ross county, were all untiring in their efforts 
to assist in the project. All notices sent in by the Historical So- 
ciety were printed gratuitously, as well as many long articles 
written by members of the editorial staffs, all calling attention 
to the importance of preserving this historic relic. Then, when 
the means for the preservation of the Elm was an accomplished 
fact it was felt, more than ever, that it should be acquired, by 
purchase, with at least sufficient ground to afford ingress to 
the tree. 

With this in view, Mrs. Jones entered into negotiations with 
Mrs. Wallace, the owner of the farm, with the ultimate result 
that a proposition was made for the purchase of several acres of 
ground, including the tree. A short time before this, Mr. Frank 
Tallmadge, of Columbus, and Hon. Chase Stewart; of Spring- 
field, had made an effort to buy the Elm, with the intention of 
turning it over to the Ohio Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety, but the plan was given up before the result was accom- 
plished. 

When it was found that the owner of the tree was willing 
to enter into an agreement for its purchase it was decided that 
the best plan would be to ask the State to take over the Elm and 
assume its care and the care of such a tract of land as might be 
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bought with it. Relative to this purpose, Mrs. Jones held several 
conferences with Mr. E. O. Randall, Secretary of the Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Society, with the result that the 
proposition was approved by the Executive Committee of the 
State Society, on July 17, 1912, the agreement being that the 
Pickaway County Society was to restore the tree to perfect con- 
dition, as far as possible, before turning it over to the State. To 
this end competent tree surgeons were employed, who treated 
it with a preparation of cement, trimmed away the dead branches 
and otherwise restored the forest giant to a prolonged lease of 
life. The results of the surgeon’s skill is shown in the fine detail 
picture given below. 

As soon as it was assured that the State Society would as- 
sume the perpetual care of the Elm a renewed effort was made 
to raise the money for the purchase of a tract of ground, em- 
bracing 4 and 6/1o acres, extending from the pike to Congo 
Creek, a distance of some 500 feet. For this the sum of $125 
an acre was agreed upon, and a deed was drawn up, which set 
out the various provisions entered into by the parties to it, and 
which reads as follows: 


DEED OF LOGAN ELM, 


KNow ALL MEN By THESE PRESENT: That we, Mary Jones, 
and Howard Jones, her husband, of Circleville, Pickaway coun- 
ty, Ohio, in consideration of the sum of One Dollar ($1.00) 
and other valuable consideratons, to them paid by The Ohio 
State Archaeological & Historical Society, a corporation duly 
organized and established under the laws of the State of Ohio, 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, remise, release and for- 
ever warrant and defend unto the said The Ohio State Archaeol- 
ogical & History Society, its successors and assigns, the follow- 
ing described real estate, situated in the County of Pickaway, 
and in the Township of Pickaway, State of Ohio, and more 
particularly described as follows: 

Being a part of the south half or Section No. 19, Township 
No. to, Range No.. 21, W. S. Beginning at an iron pin in the 
public road and in the south line of said Section No. 19, from 
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-which a stone, the south-east corner of the southwest quarter 
of said section bears N. 85 degrees, 30’ W. 67 links distant. 
Thence N. 53 degrees 00 W. 12 49/100 chains to an iron pin. 
Thence N. 5 degrees oo E. 2 chains to an iron pin. Thence N. 
62 degrees 30° E.-1 93/100 chains to a cottonwood tree on the 


Logan Elm as Treated by the Tree Surgeon. 


southwest side of Congo Creek. Thence up said creek, near the 
waterline, S. 50 degrees 00° E. 5 59/100 chains to an iron pin, 
S. 76 degrees 30’ E. 1 39/100 chains, S. 43 degrees 30’ E. 
1 77/100 chains, S. 67 degrees 15’ E. 1 30%/100 chains, S. 28 
degrees 45’ E. 5 574/100 chains to an iron pin in the public 
road. Thence N. 85 degrees 30’ W. 2 65/100 chains to the begin- 
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ning, containing 460/100 acres of land, more or less. Being 
the same property conveyed to the grantors herein by Mary A. 
Wallace, by deed dated March 6, 1912, recorded May 13, 1912, 
Vol. 89, page 535, Recorder’s Office, Pickaway County, Ohio. 


To Have AnD To Ho p said premises with all the privileges 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging, to the said The Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, its successors and 
assigns, to their use and behoof forever. 


And the said grantors, for themselves and their heirs, exe- 
cutors, adminstrators and assigns, do hereby covenant with the 
said grantee, its successors and assigns, that they are lawfully 
seized of the premises aforesaid: that said premises are free and 
clear from all incumbrances whatsoever, excepting taxes due 
and payable in June, 1912, which the grantee herein assumes 
and agrees to pay as part of said consideration; and that they 
will forever warrant and defend the same, with said exception, 
with the appurtenances, unto said grantee, its successors and 
assigns, against the lawful claims of all persons whomsoever. 

It is understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto 
that the said grantee, its successors and assigns, shall erect and 
forever maintain a sufficient and lawful fence between the afore- 
said land and the remaining lands of the original grantor, i. e., 
Mary A. Wallace. 


It is also understood between the parties hereto that the 
said conveyance is for the purpose of preserving the said real 
estate herein conveyed to the State of Ohio and the citizens there- 
of, as a historical site, and it is mutually agreed between the 
parties hereto, their respective heirs, administrators, executors, 
successors and assigns, and this conveyance is upon the condi- 
tion that if at any time hereafter said lands should not be so pre- 
served or used, or if the same should be sold for any purpose, 
other than aforesaid, then the grantors, their heirs, or assigns, 
shall have the right and privilege of purchasing said real estate 
from any person holding the same for the same consideration 
paid the said grantors therefor, as hereinbefore expressed. 


In WitTNEss WHEREOF, The said Mary Jones and the said 
Howard Jones, her husband, who hereby releases his right and 
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expectancy of dower in said premises, have hereunto set their 
hands this 22nd day of November, A. D. 1912. om 
Mary JONES, 
Howarp JONES. 


Signed and acknowledged in the presence of: 
Mrs. FANNIE STAGE, 
Frep L. FICKWARDT. 


PICKAWAY COUNTY. 


STATE OF OHIO, 
ss 


Be 1r REMEMBERED that personally appeared before me T. 
P. Brown, a Notary Public in and for said county, this 22nd day 
of November, A. D. 1912, Mary Jones and Howard Jones, her 
husband, the grantors in the foregoing deed, and acknowledged 
the signing of the same to be their voluntary act and deed for 
the uses and purposes therein set forth. 

In TEsTIMONY WHEREOF I have hereunto subscribed my 
name and affixed my notarial seal on the day and year last afore- 
said. 

(SEAL. ) T. P. Brown, 

Notary Public in and for Pickaway County, Ohio. 


In compliance with one of the agreements entered upon, a 
wire fence was built around the tract, the conformation of which 
is admirably shown in the photograph. The Logan Elm and Boggs 
monument appear toward the back of the picture, the entrance, 
opening upon the public pike, being in the foreground, near the 
large tree. 

The money to pay for the ground and the necessary expenses 
incident to the transfers (between $700.00 and $800.00) was 
raised by contribution, the greater amount being solicited by Mrs. 
Jones, the county society’s presiding officer. She was so fortu- —. 
nate as to secure, almost at the outset, a check for $500.00, the , 
gift of a Circleville lady, who requested that her name might not 
be made public. Other persons, also responded very generously, 
and the sum required was soon collected. Among those who took 
an interest in the matter were a number of persons who formerly 
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lived in this county, and who, seeing the matter exploited in the 
newspapers, sent contributions to the Logan Elm fund. 

One of these was a lady now living in Kansas, Mrs. Harriet 
Louise Ricards, who was particularly interested because, in her 
youth, she had been a member of the Boggs household. Besides 
the money contribution which she sent to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety she at the same time submitted to the Circleville Union- 








Land Embraced in Logan Elm Park. 


Herald the following poem, which beautifully and touchingly 
portrays her memories of the family and the cherished landmark. 
The verses were published in that paper on August 9, 1912. The 
“white-haired, kind old man” refers to Major John Boggs, and 
the “brown-eyed maid with flaxen braids” was his daughter, Miss 
Mary Boggs, who later, became the wife of John Davenport, who 
died not long after her marriage. 
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LOGAN ELM. 


They tell me, dear old tree, that ‘neath your shade, 

A brave once pleaded, for his people, with an alien race. 
I only see a merry group of children, playing “tag” ; 

I see each well known form, each bright young face. 


I know that warriors gathered oft beneath your boughs, 
And smoked the pipe of peace with pale-faced foe. 

And, yet, I can but see a noisy bunch of boys and girls; 
Swinging from those boughs, a laughing, bare-foot row. 


They talk of Red Men camped along your stream. 

Of stern old chieftains, decked with paint and spear. 
I only see a white-haired, kind old man, 

To whom your every leaf and twig was dear. 


In vain they paint a pageant rare and old, 

Where war-steeds prance, and sabers flash and gleam. 
I only see a brown-eyed maid with flaxen braids, 

Who sits amid your boughs and dreams her dream. 


The purchase of the Logan Elm, so long ardently desired, 
was now an accomplished fact, made possible through the un- 
tiring efforts.of Mrs. Jones and her co-workers, and the thought- 
ful genefosity of one whose name should be inscribed in letters 
of. gold’ofithe hearts of all who care to preserve the fast-disap- 
pearing landmarks of the State, and whose name would be grat- 
fully recorded in this paper were it not for her wish to the con- 
trary, expressed to the president of the County Historical So- 
ciety. Nothing remained now but to turn the tree over to the 
State. At first it was thought that this would be done without 
any special ceremonies and with only the officers of the two so- 
cieties present. 

But the fact that the National Association of American In- 
dians would hold its second annual convention in Columbus, in 
October, 1912, seemed to point the way to a more formal pre- 
sentation, including a public demonstration and a grand celebra- 
tion, in which a number of the Indians would be asked to assist. 


Wednesday, October 2d, was the day set apart for the cere- 
monies incident to the presentation and acceptation, and a suit- 
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Logan Elm and Crowd of Spectators. 
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able program was arranged. It seems a striking coincidence that 
this celebration, which was the grandest single event in the his- 
tory of Pickaway county, was held on exactly the same day and 
month (October second) that ushered in the Pickaway County 
Centennial. 

The day was an ideal one,.and all Pickaway county seemed 
to turn out. A train of special cars over the Scioto Valley Trac- 
tion line was run from Columbus and Circleville, under the 
auspices of the two Historical Societies, and all the public and 
many of the private conveyances from the latter town were 
brought into requisition, all persons owning carriages and auto- 
mobiles being most kind in inviting others to share them. Car- 
loads of people came up, also, from Chillicothe and Kingston, 
and it was said that farmers and their families came from a 
radius of ten miles to join in the pilgrimage. A band was also 
hired by the Pickaway County Society. When the crowds left 
the cars at Elmwood station and means of transportation over to 
the tree, a mile and a half distant, were considered, it soon be- 
came apparent that the remainder of the way would-be, for many, 
a pilgrimage on foot. There were assembled about five thousand 
people and the means of transportation were wholly inadequate. 
This oversight, which could not, probably, have been forestalled, 
is much to be regretted and is the only thing which in the least 
degree marred what was, otherwise, a most happy occasion. But 
the day was balmy and fine and that good-natured crowd” was 
not to be discouraged by a slight inconvenience. So packing all 
available space in the conveyances with the older people, those 
who felt better able to walk took their way, right merrily, toward 
their destination. Some went across the fields and others, who 
did not care to risk possible climbing of fences, tramped the 
highway, taking, with perfect equanimity, the dust of the flying 
vehicles. And any little annoyance which may have existed was 
forgotten when the goal was reached. 5 

A hay-ladder, draped with American flags, was placed ad- 
jacent to the tree and served as a platform for the speakers, it 
being found more convenient than a stationary platfrom, as it 
was moved into the shade of the Elm when the sun’s rays struck 
it. The platform was occupied by the officers of the Ohio 
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Archaeological and Historical Society and their guests, red and 
white, and by Mrs. Howard Jones, President of the Pickaway 
County Historical Society. There were included: 

Dr. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, president of the State 
Archaeological and Historical Society; Hon, E. O. Randall, Co- 
lumbus, secretary; E. F. Wood, Columbus, treasurer; W. C. 
Mills, “Columbus, curator; Hon. Chase Stewart, Springfield; 
Frank Tallmadge, Columbus. 
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First Arrivals at Scene of Celebration. 


The Indians were: Miss Rose LaFleshe, Chippewa, Mich- 
igan; Miss Angel DeCora Dietz, Winnebago, Nebraska; Miss 
Calvert, “Sioux, South Dakota; Miss Emma Gonlette, Sioux, 
South Dakota; Fred E. Parker, Mingo, New York; Miss Lelia 
Waterman, Seneca, New York; Miss Gennette Tappan, Osage, 
Oklahoma; Miss Anna Houser, Cheyenne, Oklahoma; Mr. Grif- 
fiths, Cherokee, Oklahoma, and Charles E. Dagenett, Oklahoma, 
now in the Bureau of Indian Affajrs, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The program began at 2 o’clock. Hon, E, O. Randall pre- 
sided, and after a very brief preliminary address introduced 
Mrs. Jones, who read the following paper : 


PRESENTATION SPEECH OF MRS. HOWARD JONES. 


One hundred and thirty-eight years ago this October, mo- 
mentous events were happening in this beautiful valley of the 











Crowd With Platform and Speakers. 


Scioto and history was being made in this fertile Pickaway 
plain-land. 

East of us about seven miles, at Camp Charlotte, were about 
fifteen hundred men under the command of Lord Dunmore, the 
English governor of Virginia; while near where we stand was 
the victorious but angered army, of about equal number, of Gen- 
eral Andrew Lewis. | 

General Lewis’ army represented the southern division of 
Lord Dunmore’s recruits, which he had organized to exterminate 
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the Indian tribes in the Ohio country. It was flushed with the 
victory over the great Chief Cornstalk which was dearly earned 
at Point Pleasant. Lord Dunmore had promised to meet General 
Lewis at Point Pleasant, but, changing his mind, he had taken a 
short cut across the country for the Scioto river. Before he 
had reached the Pickaway plains, however, he was halted by 
overtures of peace from the Indians. Probably ignorant of the 
defeat of Cornstalk, he encamped on the high ground at the 
present site of Leistville and named the camp Charlotte. Here 
he began arrangements for a treaty of peace with the Red-men. 


General Lewis, after his victory at Point Pleasant, did not 
wait long for his superior, Lord Dunmore, but, crossing the 
Ohio river, he made for the Indian settlements in the Pickaway 
Plains. Upon learning of the advance of General Lewis, Lord 
Dunmore sent a messenger with orders for him to return with 
his army to the mouth of the Kanawha river. This Lewis re- 
fused to do, and continued his advance up the valley, to about 
where we are now standing, and went into camp. 

Lord Dunmore was sorely tried. He was negotiating peace 
with the very Indians General Lewis had just whipped with 
great sacrifice, and this much desired peace could not be obtained 
unless General Lewis obeyed his order and the influential Chief 
Logan, who was. sullen and non-committal at his home at Old 
Chillicothe, now Westfall, about five miles to the north-west of 
here, would lend his presence at*the council. Accordingly Lord 
Dunmore himself came here, to General Lewis’ camp, to compel 
him to return to the Kanawha river and there await his coming. 

While this act was being played by Lord Dunmore and Gen- 
eral Lewis, John Gibson, who had either been sent by Lord Dun- 
more for Logan, or who had volunteered to go after Simon Girty 
had failed to have Logan attend the council, was returning from 
Old Chillicothe with Logan’s message to the white-men, and, 
here under this great elm, tradition says, it was read by Gibson 
to Lord Dunmore. John Gibson later, in a sworn statement, 
said that he took down the speech as it was made to him by 
Logan, while sitting in a thicket near by where he had just been 
talking with Cornstalk and other noted chiefs of the Shawnees. 
Thus was born the epic which fascinated the scholarly Jef- 
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ferson to the degree that he declared it compared favorably with 
any speech of Demosthenes or Cicero. It matters little if this is 
not the exact spot where Lord Dunmore received the oration. 
It could not have been far from here. But, tradition, coming 
down through several reliable families whose representatives still 
live near here, says this magnificent old elm, the largest in all the 
land, which then and for many years after had a fine spring flow- 
ing from its roots, is the very same elm under whose branches, 
spreading then as now, the message was delivered. It was then, 
is now and ever will be, a great message. It has been 
translated into many languages, and is known by every 
school-boy and school-girl throughout the land. It is a message 
filled with fervor, kindness and love, yet, it bristles with right- 
eous anger and fearless revenge. It is filled with pathos and 
philosophy, and ends in a sentence which is masterful in depict- 
ing the extreme sorrow of a great mind. 

It is then fitting that these acres of land and this old elm 
which were silent observers of the epoch making event which 
brought peace to the Indians and opened this fruitful country to. 
the new civilization, should be preserved to posterity. Such land- 
marks are lost all too soon and are too little treasured. 

Mr. Chairman, Pickaway County, Ohio, is proud of being in- 
strumental'in preserving this historic place, and with confidence 
that the State of Ohio, through her Archaeological Society will 
preserve it, I hand you the deed on behalf of our County Society. 
In another few hundred years this tree may be forever lost, but 
the site shall remain, and, let us hope that posterity may suitably 
commemorate with a monument of bronze the world famed 
speech of the great Mingo Chief, Logan. 

Dr. G. Frederick Wright, President of the Ohio Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, received the deed from the hands 
of Mrs. Jones, and made a brief but fitting speech of acceptance. 

One of the distinguished Indians present, Mr. Charles E. 
Dagenett, of the Peoria tribe, was then introduced and spoke 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF CHARLES E. DAGENETT. 


In the early days of Pennsylvania, the country around the 
falls of the Susquehannah was assigned by the Six Nations as 
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a hunting -grounds for the Shawnees, Conoys, Nanticokes and 
Monseys and Mohicans, and Shikellamy, a Cayuga chief, was 
sent by these Six Nations to preside over the tribe that dwelt on 
the level banks of the Susquehannah near where Sunbury now 
stands. 

When in September, 1742, a party of missionaries, accom- 
panied by two friendly Indians, after their tedious journey 
through the wilderness entered this beautiful valley of the Sham- 
okin, Chief Shikellamy was the first to step forth and welcome 
them, and after the exchange of presents to promise his aid as 
a chief in fostering the white man’s religion among the tribe. 
This good and friendly Chief Shikellamy performed many em- 
bassies between the Governor of Pennsylvania and the Six 
Nations and attended many important meetings at Philadelphia. 
His was a particularly boisttrous and drunken tribe. 

To this Good Chief, thus grown up in mingled fear, love 
and admiration of the whites and in the midst of bad associates, 
was born in 1725, a second son celebrated as the author of the 
famous speech that has been repeated by every American School 
boy as a specimen of Indian eloquence and Indian wrongs— 
Logan. 

In his young manhood Logan stood several inches more 
than six feet in heighth; was straight as an arrow, lithe, athletic 
and symmetrical in figure; firm, resolute and of commanding 
presence. 

About the time of Braddock’s defeat in 1755 Tah-gah-fute, 
meaning Short Dress, who was named Logan after William 
Penn’s secretary, James Logan, whom his father knew and loved, 
disappears from the scene and we have few historical or bio- 
graphical anecdotes of his early life. 

In the spring of 1769, Wm. Brown with other companions 
were hunting along the Juniata near where’ Lewistown now 
stands. Following a hard chase after a wounded bear Brown 
was quenching his thirst at one of the beautiful springs along 
that stream and as he bent over the clear, mirrowing water, he 
beheld, on the opposite side, reflected in the pool a tall shadow 
of a stately Indian with rifle in hand, and with intensive energy 
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Brown sprang to regain his weapon and as he seized his rifle to 
face the foe, the Indian threw open the pan of his gun, scattering 
the powder, and extended his palm in token of friendship and 
both weapons were instantly grounded, and the men who a mo- 
ment before had looked on each other with distrust shook hands 
and refreshed themselves from the gurgling brook. That vision 
at the spring was Logan,—the son of Shikellamy—no chief at 











Boggs Monument with Indian Party and Escort From Columbus. 


that time but a wanderer sojourning for a while on his way to 
the West. 

Logan is well remembered and favorably described in the 
legends of the valley of the Susquehannah, for he was often 
visited in his camp by the whites. Upon one occasior, when met 
by Missionary McClure at the spring which is even still known 
as Logan’s spring, a match was made between the white and red 
man to shoot at a mark for a dollar a shot. In the encounter 
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Logan lost four or five rounds, and acknowledged himself beaten. 
When the white men were leaving, the Indian went to his cabin, 
and bringing as many deer-skins as he had lost dollars, handed 
them to McClure who refused to take them, alleging that he and 
his friends had been Logan’s guests, and that the match had 
merely been a friendly contest of skill and nerve. But the 
courteous waiver would not satisfy the Indian. He drew up 
himself with dignity and said in broken English: “Me bet to 
make you shoot your best—me gentleman and me take your 
dollars if me beat’, so McClure was obliged to take the skins 
or affront his friend whose sense of honorable dealing would not 
allow him to receive even a horn of powder in return. 

Deer hunting and the dressing of skins and selling them was 
the chief occupation of Logan and on one occasion he sold some 
skins to a tailor, receiving in pay some wheat which, when taken 
to the mill, was found to be so worthless that the miller refused 
to grind it’ By this time the law and ministers of justice had 
made their way to this secluded country and Logan’s friend 
Brown had been honored with the commission of a magistrate. 
When the judge questioned Logan as to the character of the 
grain, Logan sought in vain to find words to express the precise 
character.of the material with which it was adulterated and said it 
resembled the wheat itself. “It must have been cheat,” said the 
judge, “Oh!” exclaimed the Indian, “It is a very good name for 
him,” and the decision was forthwith given in Logan’s’ favor. 

When one of Judge Brown’s daughters was just beginning 
to walk, her mother expressed sorrow that she could not obtain: 
a pair of shoes to give more firmness to her infant steps. Logan 
stood by but said nothing. Soon after, he asked Mrs. Brown to 
allow the little girl to spend the day at his cabin near the spring. 
The cautious and yearning heart of the mother was somewhat 
alarmed by the proposal, yet she had learned to repose confidence 
in the Indian, and trusting in the delicacy of his feelings, con- 
sented to the proposal with cheerfulness. The day wore slowly 
away and it was near night and her little one had not returned, 
but just as the sun was setting the trusty Indian was seen 
ascending the path with this charge, and in a moment more the 
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little one was in its mother’s arms proudly exhibiting on her 
tiny feet a pair of beautiful moccasins,—the product of Logan’s 
skill. 

His kindly old pioneer friend, Judge Brown, summed up his 
acquaintance with Logan in the following words: ‘He was the 
best specimen of humanity, white or red, I have ever en- 
countered.” 

For awhile we again lose sight of Logan whose life was 
soon to be changed and who was doomed to become envolved in 
inevitable conflict with the whites who were as they termed it 
“Extending the area of Freedom” and the rest of his life was 
chequered with horrible crimes and maudlin regrets, but never 
were fully effaced the kindly deeds and nature of his earlier 
years. 

In 1772 when the missionary, Heckewelder, met Logan on 
the Beaver River, Logan told him that it was his intentions to 
settle on the Ohio below the Big Beaver where he might live in 
peace with the white man. Logan at this time confessed to the 
missionary his unfortunate fondness for the white man’s “fige 
water”. In 1775 the missionary McClure met Logan, but the 
brave, open and manly countenance he possessed in his earlier 
years was now changed for one of martial ferocity. The fire 
water of the white man had began to do its deadly work upon all 
the elements of a noble character in the heart and mind of an 
untutored savage. 

Let us pass over the intervening time so throughly filled 
with slaughter on both sides, darkened by deeds both of treachery 
and bloodshed, to the concluding scene of this bloody drama. 
The Americans and Indian chiefs were assembled at the council 
fire to conclude peace but one of the daring and relentless actors 
in this same bloody drama was absent. Logan was not there. 
He was not satisfied, though he had taken perhaps some thirty 
scalps. The cause of his murdered relatives was scarcely ap- ° 
peased in the spirit land. Logan’s answer to the repeated sum- 
mons from the council fire was that he was a warrior and not a 
councillor, and would not come. Accordingly John Gibson was 
sent as a messenger and met Logan in his camp. It was at this 
meeting that Logan delivered himself of that piece of impas- 
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sioned eloquence known as the speech of Logan, which was told 
to Lord Dunmore at the council fire. 

It matters but little now who murdered or instigated the 
murder of Logan’s family, the fact remains that they were killed 
and the resultant bitterness implanted in the breast,of Logan 
thereby was simply human and not because he was an Indian. 

We find Logan from time to time in a friendly attitude to- 
ward the whites and again all the ferocity of his nature bursting 
forth in an effort to avenge as he believed, a wanton slaughter 
of his relatives. We find Logan at times a shadow of his former 
and noble self, and again the victim of the white man’s accursed 
fire water with the resultant ignoble deeds, at times resorting to 
his old occupation of scalping or at least taking prisoners and 
again using his powerful influence in protecting and befriending 
the whites. 

Logan was now well past fifty. Following the council at 
Detroit in 1780 Logan was killed by his nephew or cousin, Tod- 
kah-dohs, through a misunderstanding—Logan supposing that 
his nephew sought to avenge cruelty shown Logan’s wife who 
was a relative of Tod-kah-dohs. Thus passes to the happy hunt- 
ing ground our Indian hero Logan of whom the poet Campbell 


. wrote: , 





“Gainst Brant himself I went to battle forth: — 
“Accursed Brant! he left of all my tribe 

“Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth! 
“No!—not the dog that watched my household hearth 
“Escaped that night of death upon our plains! 

“All perished —I, alone, am left on earth 

“To whom nor relative, nor blood remains, — 

“No! not a kindred drop that runs in human veins!” 


Today the spirit of Logan looks across the intervening 
unknown from the Indian’s happy hunting grounds which lie in 
the pleasant prairies of the spirit land, and knows that there are 
those of his friend and enemy, the white man, who wishes to 
atone for the wrong done this child of nature—he knows now 
that there are those who do mourn for Logan. 

To those friends who have made possible this tribute to 
Logan—to the Indian race—the very presence of these repre- 
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sentatives of that race, from such widely scattered sections of 
this great country—the ancestral home of that race you honor 
today — give you thanks more appropriate and fully than any 
words I might utter. The Indian thanks his friends with his 
heart and his heart has no tongue. 

Another Indian, Mr. Fred E. Parker, of New York, was 
then introduced and responded with an eloquent address. As 
it was not committed to writing, but was entirely extempo- 
raneous, it is regretted that what Mr. Parker said can be re- 
corded only briefly. The appended thoughts from his speech 
formed a part of the report of the proceedings as taken down 
by Harry E. Weill, local editor of the Circleville Union-Herald: 

“The Indian was the original Roosevelt man. He was the 
first and original trouble maker. The story of the Indian should 
stir the heart blood of every American citizen. If a foreign foe 
should invade this land you would fight just like the Indian for 
your scalps. You look at our countenance; it is a sad and stern 
one I'll admit, it has been transmitted down to us thru the ages. 
Chased from pillar to post, driven from our homes and hounded 
to death, we inherited the vengeance of our ancestry and it is 
depicted in our faces. 

“It is the Iroquois, a tribe of the famous six nations from 
whom I am descended, that saved this country to English-speak- 
ing people. General W. T. Sherman said, ‘The only good Indian 
is a dead Indian.’ I am glad to say it was a relative of mine, 
General Eli Parker, who inaugurated the policy that forced Gen- 
eral Grant to treat the Indian and place him on the same foot- 
ing as any other American citizen enjoys. But it is time for us 
to bury the past. We must forget and forgive. 

“The hope of the Indian tribes is in that great factor the 
public schools ; the greatest institutions in the United States will 
take the Indian and make him a good American citizen.” 

After the applause that followed Mr. Parker’s speech had 
subsided, Mr. Randall came forward, and addressing Mr. 
Dagenett, a representative of the same tribe to which Logan be- 
longed, presented to him a mallet made by Mr. T. B. Bowers, 
from the wood of the Logan Elm, the handle being made from 
a branch of a tree which grew on the grave of the Wyandotte 
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chief, Leatherlips, who lies buried on the spot where he was 
killed, about fifteen miles northwest of Columbus. 

A significant feature of the program was an address by Mr. 
Frank Tallmadge, of Columbus, a lineal descendant of Colonel 
Cresap, the man that Logan believed to be responsible for the 
massacre of his family. Mr, Tallmadge sought to show that the 
Red Man was mistaken, and spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MR. FRANK TALLMADGE, 


“Roll back—my soul—to the times of my Fathers. * * * 
There comes a voice that awakes my soul—It is the voice of days 
that are gone—They roll before me with all their deeds.”— 
Ossian. 


Colonel Thomas Cresap was born in Yorkshire, England, in 
1702. He emigrated to this country at the age of fifteen, and 
first settled on the Susquehanna near what is now Havre de 
Grace. He became a surveyor, espoused the cause of Lord Balti- 
more, and is said to have surveyed the line between Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. He moved shortly afterwards to what was 
then the frontier, to a place in western Maryland that he called 
Skipton, after the town of his nativity, but now called Old Town, 
situate a few miles above the junction of the north and south 
branches of the Potomac on the north fork. He acquired four- 
teen hundred acres of land, and became an Indian trader. He 
was one of the members of the first Ohio company together with 
Colonel George Mason and General Washington, which company 
made the first English settlement at Pittsburg before Braddock’s 
defeat, and it was through his means and efforts that the first 
path was traced through that vast chain of mountains called the 
Alleghenies. Colonel Cresap, with the assistance of a friendly 
Indian named Nemacolin, surveyed a road from Cumberland to 
Pittsburg. It was this road that General Braddock used with 
his army, and it was afterwards known as Braddock’s road which 
does not materially differ from the present National Road. 

It was this first Ohio company that had the promise from 
‘the king of Great Britain, of a grant of five hundred thousand 
acres of land on the Ohio, and this land was actually surveyed 
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in 1775, but the war of the revolution prevented the consumma- 
tion of the title. 

Thomas Cresap was Colonel of the Provincials from 1730 
to 1770. Most of this time he remained friendly with the In- 
dians, so much so that they called him the Big Spoon as he in- 
variably set out for them when they passed his way, a kettle of 
soup. His house was Built like a fort surrounded by a stockade. 
This proved to be a wise move, as in October, 1755, the Indians 
went on the war path, and Governor Sharp ordered out the 
militia to assemble at Colonel Cresap’s. Again in July, 1763, the 
Colonel wrote a letter to Governor Sharp, stating that his fort 
was filled with distressed families who had fled to him for safety, 
and they were in hourly danger of being butchered unless re- 
lief was afforded. 

In October, 1765, when the Provincial Assembly adopted 
resolutions against the Stamp Act, the Sons of Liberty were or- 
garrized under the leadership of Colonel Cresap, who was also 
a member of the House of Burgesses. General Washington, in 
his diary, speaks of having stopped all night at Colonel Cresap’s 
when he visited the Ohio country. 

‘The Colonel’s youngest child was Michael, born in 1742, 
and educated at Baltimore. He had much experience in border 
warfare, also had absorbed from his father a military training, 
but he chose to become a merchant, opening a store at Red Stone, 
Old Fort, now Brownsville, Pa. In the spring of 1774 he be- 
came interested with several gentlemen in lands on the Ohio 
River, and with a few associates he established a camp at what 
is now Long Reach, Tyler County, West Virginia. 

At this time Ebenezer Zane had a party of surveyors at the 
mouth of Big Sandy River. George Rogers Clark was with a 
party numbering ninety at the mouth of the Little Kanawha. The 
Indians beheld their fate at the occupation by white men of their 
hunting grounds. Three prospectors for land near the mouth of 
Lawrence Creek, now in Mason County, Kentucky, were taken 
prisoners by a band of Shawnees. A little later a party of sur- 
veyors in Kentucky nearly opposite the mouth of the Scioto 
River, killed several Shawnee warriors. An engagement also 
occurred with the Indians near the mouth of the Little Kanawha, 
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and these men joined Cresap’s men, and all proceeded up the 
Ohio to Wheeling. George Rogers Clark states in his letter to 
Doctor Samuel Brown, that they knew Michael Cresap was on 
the river fifteen miles above them ‘engaged in settling a new 
plantation. Cresap was sent for and unanimously chosen to 
head the party to destroy the Indian towns on the opposite side 
of the river, but to their astonishment their captain was a per- 
son to dissuade them from the enterprise, remarking that while 
appearances were suspicious, there was no certainty of war. 
They, however, went on to Wheeling in a body under Captain 
Cresap, and there on the 21st of April, Cresap received a letter 
from John Connolly, of an inflammatory nature, announcing that 
the war had begun. Connolly was then at Pittsburg as agent of 
Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia. He called himself the 
Royal Commandant of the district of West Augusta. Cresap 
called a meeting on the 26th, reading Connolly’s letter, when the 
white men voiced a declaration of war against the Indians. The 
following day two canoes were pursued by Cresap’s party to the 
mouth of Pipe Creek, about fifteen miles below Wheeling, where 
a battle ensued in which three Indians were killed and three 
whites wounded. The next day, the 28th, Captain Cresap started 
on his return trip to Red Stone, Old Fort. This is certified to 
by Doctor Wheeler, a prominent citizen of Wheeling. 

Logan’s brother and sister were killed April 30th,* by Daniel 
Greathouse, and two men associated with him by the name of 
Tomlinson and Sappington, at the home of one Joshua Baker, 
who kept a house of entertainment and sold rum, the location be- 
ing on the West Virginia side opposite the mouth of Yellow 
Creek. 

Lord Dunmore sent a Captain’s commission to Michael 
Cresap, dated June toth, 1774. Many petitions had come to 





* Valentine Crawford in a letter to General Washington, now on 
file in the State Department, Washington, dated May 7th, 1774, refers 
to the date-as Saturday last, which the almanac of 1774 makes April 
30th. Crawford, who was Washington’s land agent, in this letter says 
“and on Saturday last about twelve o’clock there was one Greathouse and 
about twenty men fell on a party of Indians at the mouth of Yellow 
Creek and killed ten of them, and brought away one child a prisoner.” 
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Cresap from various sections of the frontier to come to their aid. 
He, therefore, accepted, and raised a company, joining Major 
Angus McDonald’s command, and marched with them to attack 
the Indians at Waccatomica, on the Muskingum, which was only 
partially successful, and Captain Cresap again returned to his 
store at Red Stone, but again he was not permitted to remain 
long, for by the last of August Dunmore had organized his ex- 
pedition against the Ohio Shawnees, having failed to bring about 
a peace understanding between the Cornstalk Confederacy and 
the Virginians. A flotilla of one hundred canoes and other 
boats holding seven hundred men, descended the Ohio with 
George Rogers Clark, Michael Cresap, Simon Kenton and 
Simon Girty as scouts and guides moved down the river 
to the mouth of the Hock Hocking. They were headed 
directly for the Pickaway Plains. Lord Dunmore had or- 
dered General Lewis, who had just’ closed his battle at 
Point Pleasant, to meet him. Dunmore with his army had 
advanced within four miles of the Shawnee town when he 
received a proposition for peace from the chiefs, and_a peace 
conference was held and consummated, known as the Dunmore 
Treaty. Logan did not attend, and he was sent for by Lord 
Dunmore. John Gibson, the husband of Logan’s murdered sis- 
ter, probably figured closer in connection with Logan’s alleged 
speech than any other one man. On the 4th day of April, 1800, 
at Pittsburg, Gibson made oath that the speech was delivered 
nearly as related by Mr. Jefferson in his-notes on Virginia, but 
that he told Logan it was not Colonel Cresap who had murdered 
his relations, and that although his son, Captain Michael Cresap, 
who was with the party who had killed a Shawnee chief a few 
days before, yet he was not present when his relations were 
killed at Baker’s. Benjamin Tomlinson, heretofore referred to, 
makes his statement at Cumberland, April 17th, 1797, to the 
eitect that Logan’s brother was killed by Sappington ; that neither 
Captain Michael Cresap nor any person of that name was there 
nor anywhere in that vicinity. He further states he was at the 
Treaty, and heard the Logan speech read three times, twice by 
Dunmore and once by Gibson; that he was Officer of the Guard, 
and stood near Dunmore’s person, consequently, heard and saw 
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all that passed: He states that Simon Girty went to Logan’s 
cabin two days before the Treaty, and on the day the circle was 
formed, upon Girty’s return, he saw John Gibson get up and go 
out of the circle, and talk with Girty after which he, Gibson, 
went into the tent, and soon after returning into the circle, drew 














Captain Michael Cresap’s Grave Stone, Trinity Church Yard, New York. 


out of his pocket a piece of clean, new paper on which was writ- 
‘ten in his own hand-writing, a speech for and in the name of 
Logan. 

Greathouse died of the measles in 1775. The remaining man 
of the trio, John Sappington, states that he knew Cresap was 
generally blamed for the murder, but he really had no hand in 
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it. Further, that he knew that Cresap despised and hated the 
Greathouses ever afterwards on account of it. Samuel McKee, a 
Justice of the Peace, taking Sappington’s testimony, states that 
he, Sappington, was the man who shot the brother of Logan. 

Referring again to George Rogers Clark. He states that 
he was intimate with Cresap, and better acquainted with Logan 
at that time than any other Indian in the western country, and 
had a knowledge of the conduct of both parties; that Cresap 
had decamped and taken the road to Red Stone before the mur- 
der at Baker’s; that when the speech of Logan was read at the 
Treaty, the army knew that it was wrong so far as it respected 
Cresap and afforded an opportunity of rallying that gentleman 
on the subject. Clark discovered that Cresap was displeased, 
and told him he must be a very great man; that the Indians 
shouldered him with everything that had happened. Cresap 
smiled, says Clark, and remarked he had a great mind to toma- 
hawk Greathouse about the matter. 

Bancroft, the historian, makes no mention of Cresap in 
connection with the Dunmore Treaty and the speech of Logan. 
Caleb Atwater, who once lived at Circleville, states in his his- 
tory that Logan was mistaken in charging the murder to Michael 
Cresap. Henry Howe exonerates Cresap. Theodore Roosevelt 
in his Winning of the West, does the same thing, and our own 
Randall and Ryan, in their History of Ohio, prove an alibi for 
Cresap. ; 

You may ask how the speech of Logan became so famous. 
It was first published in the press of the country, and but little 
attention was paid to it. Thomas Jefferson, in 1787, published 
the first edition of his notes on Virginia. He gave the speech 
much prominence in his book. It was copied into our school 
books at home and translated into several languages in Europe. 

Jefferson had been a suitor for the hand of Michael Cresap’s 
daughter, and had been rejected. She afterwards married Luther 
Martin, Attorney General of the state of Maryland, and one of 
the counsel for Aaron Burr. Jefferson was a Democrat; Martin 
was a Federalist, and became very much incensed at Jefferson, 
writing him several communications on the subject of Cresap’s 
innocence of the charge. These letters Jefferson ignored ex- 
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cept to write a letter to Governor Henry, of Maryland, in 1797, 
making feeble excuses for himself, repeating the charges against 
Cresap, promising, however, to do justice to his memory in 
case he found he was wrong. This Jefferson failed to do in the 
face of overwhelming proof, though he lived until 1824. 

I have heretofore referred to the contents of a letter of 
George Rogers Clark to Doctor Samuel Brown which was dated 
June 17, 1798. This letter was sent by Doctor Brown, by express, 
to Monticello, yet the edition of Jefferson’s notes of 1800, made 
no mention of the Clark letter.* This edition, however, pub- 
lished the declaration of John Sappington, Charles Polke, Harry 
Innes, John Gibson and Ebenezer Zane, all of which exonerated 
Cresap. 

Again Captain Michael Cresap was not allowed to remain 
at home very long, for in 1775 the following year he was placed 
in command of one of the companies of the Sons of Liberty, 
and marched at their head to Boston, after the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, where he received another commission, but this time it was 
a Colonel’s. The trip was made in twenty-two days, the men 
subsisting upon the fruits of their rifles. In October of this year 
Michael Cresap was detailed to go to New York City where he 
was taken with a fever and died. He was buried with military 
honors in Trinity Church Yard. When you are walking down 
Broadway, go in the open gate and turn to the right. Just op- 
posite the north transept door you will find this hero’s grave 
next to the walk, and if your experience should be like all of 
mine, you will find fresh fiowers upon the monument. 

The Cresap descendants, now scattered from ocean to ocean 
over this broad land, desire to extend their thanks to the Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Society for this opportunity in 
protecting the fair name of a brave soldier who died to save this 
country from \Britsh rule; they believe the present generation 
is not moved by affairs of the heart or by political preferences 
to the extent that history is perverted. They do not blame poor 
Logan, who inspired the message, as he doubtless did not expect 





* This letter together with one of Doctor Brown of September 4th, 
1798, transmitting it to Mr. Jefferson are on file with the Jefferson papers 
in the Department of State, Washington. 
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it to go beyond what is now the confines of Pickaway Township. 
Further, the Cresaps of the present are of the opinion that Logan 
should have been consistent with the words of his message, by 
his attendance at the Treaty when only six miles distant, not- 
withstanding his threatening note of July, 1774, to Captain 
Michael Cresap tied to a War Club, and left in the house of 
Roberts after Logan had massacred the family. Also Logan 
was inconsistent again in appealing for sympathy for the killing 
of his brother, when eight years thereafter he is recorded as 
murdering his own wife. 

The Cresap blood has followed the flag wherever it has 
floated. Captain Michael took to Boston, as members of his 
company, his nephews of Michael Cresap, Jr., Daniel Cresap, Jr., 
and Joseph Cresap. It flowed on the “Essex’’ upon the sea; it 
was with Grant at Vicksburg, Shiloh and Appomattox, and with 
Sherman to the sea. The old Colonel’s love of the cause of 
liberty flowed on even to the seventh generation, for up San 
Juan hill was heard the voice of Jules Gansche Ord, son of Gen- 
eral Edward Otho Cresap Ord. “All who are brave follow me”, 
just before that voice was stilled forever. 


Hon. Chase Stewart, the original legislator to introduce laws 
in the Ohio General Assembly for the purchase of historic 
grounds, was called upon and gave an address upon Historic 


Trees. 
ADDRESS OF HON. CHASE STEWART. 


The large attendance here this beautiful October day ts 
evidence of the fact that the people of Pickaway and Ross Coun- 
ties are not indifferent to the importance and significance of 
this occasion for they all seem to be present. 

The preservation of this historic spot is assured by the ac- 
ceptance on the part of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society of the deed delivered today. The tract of ground 
conveyed includes the magnificent old elm whose generous shade 
we are now enjoying. 

Several centuries have passed since its growth began and 
for one hundred and thirty-eight years it has stood as a faithful 
sentinel over the spot which is given marked distinction because 
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of the completion of the Peace Treaty between the last Colonial 
Governor of Virginia and the Red Men of this region in Octo- 
ber, 1774. 

The adoption of a tree as a means of perpetuating and 
identifying the location of an important place or event is not 
uncommon and the Elm has performed this service for our coun- 
trymen in several well known instances. 

Great interest has been centered in the tree known as the 
Washington Elm at Cambridge, Massachusetts, for it was under 
it that George Washington took command of the Continental 
Army, July 3, 1775, and because of this circumstance the tree 
was preserved and it was guarded with unceasing diligence. A 
majestic elm on Boston Common became historic. 

The stately elm under which the famous treaty was con- 
cluded between one of the noblest of Pennsylvania colonists, 
William Penn, and the Indians, stands out prominently in the 
history of the Colonial period, and is given additional significance 
because of the faithfulness with which the treaty was kept by 
both the white and the red men, for it remained unbroken. 

The elm is not as long lived as the yew tree, the cypress, 
or the oak. It is said there are yew trees growing in Great 
Britain more than 3,000 years old, and that one of the most at- 
tractive and interesting in England, was the one under which 
in October, 1750, Thomas Gray completed his immortal Elegy. 
It is claimed that for seven centuries this tree has stood as a 
guard and protector over “the venerable church, the monuments 
to crusaders and the beautiful churchyard of Stokes Pogis”: 

While the longevity of the elm is not so marked as that of 
some other trees the Logan Elm has lived long enough to assist 
us in locating the place that became historic over a century ago. 

The companions of the old elm have long since disappeared. 
It has seen them fall upon the advance of the white man in this 
section. It has withstood the destruction of the forest about 
it, and if this old tree could think and speak and give utterance 
to its thoughts in the presence of this assemblage no doubt it 
would express its appreciation of the efforts made by former 
owners and especially the Boggs family in protecting it from 
injury and in saving it from the fate of its associates. 
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The community and the State can well afford to have re- 
moved from cultivation the amount of ground included in the 
deed delivered today and to have this tract of 4.60 acres set apart, 
beautified and properly maintained in order that our own genera- 
tion and especially those that are to follow may have before 
them a record or monument of an event that was one of the 
first in which the white man participated in the region lying 
north and west of the river Ohio. 

The benefit to be derived from this source far exceeds that 
to be obtained from other uses to which it could be put. 

In the city of Nagoya in Japan there stands a castle sur- 
rounded by a moat, embrasures and escarpments and several 
acres of ground. It was used as the dwelling place of a Daimyo, 
or provincial governor, during the period when a feudal form 
of government prevailed throughout the provinces of Japan, and 
was so constructed as to offer opportunities for defense in case 
of attack. 

Castles of a similar character have long since disappeared 
for Daimyos and Shoguns are no longer in evidence in the Em- 
pire. And notwithstanding the great value of tillable land in 
Japan and especially that upon which this Castle was situated, 
with what might be termed a proper appreciation and regard 
for future generations, the Japanese government decided that the 
Castle and surrounding ground should be taken over by the 
Imperial Household Department, and be preserved as a monu- 
ment of historic interest. Not only has this course already been 
highly appreciated by the Japanese themselves, but foreigners 
and tourists traveling through the Empire recognize it as one 
of the interesting relics of past centuries. 

With equal if not greater propriety does it become the duty 
of the State of Ohio through the Historical Society which has 
accepted the deed for this historic place today, to see to it that 
it shall be kept intact and preserved, for it represents a day and 
age in the history of territory now forming a part of our state 
worthy of recollection and of perpetuation. 

In doing this not only is an obligation to our own generation 
fulfilled, but it especially involves consideration and regard for 
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those who are to follow, and whose interest in the early historic 
landmarks will become more intense the farther removed they 
become from the time and event sought to be perpetuated. 

The opportunity was presented to make this conveyance and 
dedication possible and that it was taken advantage of will be a 
source of satisfaction and pleasure to those who have participated 
and were instrumental in bringing about the exercises of this day. 

In conclusion permit it to be said that all things animate and 
inanimate are compelled to yield to the attacks of nature. It is, 
of course, understood that the Logan Elm will be no exception 
and that in time it will decay and will no longer be in evidence 
for the benefit of that portion of mankind who may be interested 
in this spot. 

When that time arrives the words that were used long ago 
by the venerable Judge Peters, the esteemed friend of Washing- 
ton, can be appropriately adopted here. The words were written 
of the “Treaty Elm”, so called, after the conference between 
William Penn and the Indians, and were as follows: 


“Let each take a relic from that hallowed tree, 

Which, like Penn, whom it shaded, immortal shall be; 
As the pride of our forests let Elms be renowned, 

For the justly prized virtues with which they abound. 


* * * * 


Though Time has devoted our tree to decay, 

The sage lessons it witnessed survive to our day; 

May our trustworthy statesman, when called to the helm 
Ne’er forget the wise treaty held under the Elm”. 


Mr. W. C. Mills, Curator of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society, expressed his pleasure in the occasion. 

He spoke briefly but earnestly of the work of the State So- 
ciety in its endeavors to secure and preserve archaeological and 
historical sites. 

An appropriate and pleasing portion of the exercises was 
the reading of Logan’s Speech, by one of the Indian guests, Miss 
Calvert. 
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LOGAN’S SPEECH. 


“I appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered Logan’s 
cabin hungry and he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold 
and naked and he clothed him not? During the course of the 
last long and bloody war, Logan remained idle in his camp, 
an advocate for peace. Such was my love for the whites that my 
countrymen pointed as I passed and said, ‘Logan is the friend of 
the white man’. I had even thought to have lived with you but 
for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in 
cold blood and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, 
not even sparing my women and children. There runs not a drop 
of my blood in the veins of any living creature. This called on 
me for revenge. I have sought it. I have killed many. I have 
fully glutted my vengeance. For my country I rejoice at the 
beams of peace; but don’t harbor a thought that mine is the joy 
of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to 
save his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.” 











At the conclusion of the program the officers of the State 
Society, with their guests, Indians and whites, grouped them- 
selves about the Boggs monument.and a fine photograph was 
secured. 


They then moved over toward the Logan Elm, where they 
were joined by the Pickaway County Historical Society; and, 
overshadowed by its giant branches, the three organizations, to 
all of whom the event was a most auspicious one, were photo- 
graphed together. Could there be one in that group who did 
not feel this reunion of Red Men and White beneath Logan’s 
tree, to be a fitting ending to a memorable day? 





Dedication of the Logan Elm. 


Logan Elm—Diameter 7 ft., Spread of Branches 150 ft. 








MARKING THE OLD “ABOLITION HOLES.” 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, CINCINNATI, 


A quadroon girl, in Sunday best, strolled down the quiet 
little main street of Ripley, in southern Ohio, not long since, and 
coming to the crest of the bluff, whence the long descent begins 
to the river, she rested her arms on an immaculately white monu- 
ment, set to the famous old abolitionists of Ripley,—the place 
where Eliza crossed the ice, in the story—and waved a hand- 
kerchief, in signal to some dusky paramour on the other side. 

Behind the girl there lay, as back-ground to the picture, the 
quiet by-ways of Ripley; behind these, in turn, rose a ridge of 
hills, the banks these of the prehistoric Ohio. 

Crowning this crest and visible by day from afar for a flag 
and staff recently set there, and by night for a lantern hoisted 
on that same flagpole, from the portico of an old homestead other 
folk were waving to kin, likewise in Kentucky, and that these, 
too, understood and heeded was made evident by the ferry cross- 
ing, shortly after, and bringing them to this side. 

So simple, so easy, today, this crossing of the Ohio on the 
filthy ferryboat there at Ripley; but what a trip it was to the 
ancestors of the same quadroon girl, to whom the Ohio shore 
spelled liberty, and freedom! With what eager eye, too, by way 
of contrast did old man Rankin and his stalwart sons, watch, 
from that home there on the heights, the negroes working their 
way, by aid of some staunch log more frequently than not, ’cross 
the river and to the shore; there to be helped by one friendly 
to their cause and come up here, to be sped on to Sandusky and 
the North. Just recently a son of Ripley, who went out in his 
early youth and who is now established at Cleveland, having 
returned for its centennial home-coming week, commemorated his 
visit by erecting a series of tablets, here, there and elsewhere 
about the town, and a flagpole there on the heights, upon which 
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every night a lantern is now lighted, much as it was to guide 
the fugitive slaves a half-century before. 

What a climb, too, they must have had of it, for even now 
it is all that a man can do, of a warm summer’s day, to take the 
trail, and this without fear of bloodhounds at his. heels. 

Homes, gardens, fences prevent one getting there directly. 
From the main street paralleling the rover you turn up one 
square, cross the railway tracks, and pass along backyards of 








A Convenient Landing Place. 


residences to the second street parallel. Here cheaper homes, 
in yards set above the street and screened by trees, succeed; and 
while the streets are oiled today, tradition has it that once their 
mud made slow the crossing. From here the flagpole is plainly 
seen on the heights while from this second thoroughfare already 
that hill slopes up, to terminate eventually at the Rankin home- 
stead. Scattered I‘ttle homes of colored folk, descendants, for 
the most part, of fugitive slaves, are ’round about here. Pic- 
caninnies flock out to watch the train returning to Cincinnati,— 
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it is 2:10 in the afternoon now,—and you, who would continue 
the climb realize that there is no returning for you save by that 
miserable ferry into Kentucky and then the railway ride on that 
side, later on. 


Disheartened, you continue to the attack of the hillside. In 








The Start of the Trail and the Old Slave. 


a little garden hundreds of watermelons and nutmegs are ripen- 
ing, and tempt you to purchase and taste. Squares of olden time, 
cheap frames trend away here, hardly a one but hid its slaves 
in its time. At a cross street the old trail to the top has its start 
here,—huge, foot-wracking boulders, being set in the weeds be- 
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neath thorny acacia tree. An old negro of the village loiters 
in the shadows,—Henry Hoster his name, “an’ it please you sir”. 
—He and two or three others fled to the Union army when they 
were recruiting at Maysville, during the War, and thus he ob- 
tained his freedom. 

A picturesque darky town is encountered at this point. Out 
before the negro shanties, piccaninnies crow in their cradles. A 
quaint old church of brick too rises from the trees. Grass grown, 











Raising the Light. 


what was once a highway leads across, flanking small gardens, 
edged with corn. 

But, you’re already feeling the results of the climb plus the 
heat and the elevation. Your heart is beating wild and as you 
come to the fourth cross-street you stop,—for excuse that you’d 
look back at the river and the church towers you’re about level 
with. Sweltering as it is, there were just such days when slaves 
dashed hot-footed up this same hill. 

Your way, though, is blocked by the topography of the hill- 
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side. You'll have to turn down about half a block, through a 
path at the side of the hill and winding through fields fairly 
torrid. Only semi-occasionally a negro hut is edging this way,— 
the white house at its end seems to grow always more distant. 
Reaching this goal the Hundred Steps then reward you. 
Again through sun-baked meadows, and corn-fields and, finally, 
forest they ascend, straight as can be,—and it seems, from below, 





The Landing Monument. 


as if they make their way onward and upward to the flagpole 
and the door of the Rankin homestead itself. 

But, hillsides along the Ohio are always deceptive, and so 
is the seeming unbrokenness of the stairs. There are places 
where the path-finding is actually FIERCE,— as you pick your 
way from one to the next of the rocks! How fugitive slaves 
could ever get up it, especially with men armed with guns at 
their heels,—you fail to comprehend, the more that you all but 
faint on your climb,—and you take it in easy stages. 

From one tree to the next you scurry, to leave sunshine for 
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shade, and, instinctively you wonder if these “1oo Steps” should 
not really be called the “500”. 

All things must end, and so with this trail. It comes to its 
end at a flight of new wooden stairs ascending in three laps to 
the top. Where they start,*—again dallying,—you’ve a splendid 
view up the river to where there’s a bend, almost hidden by flat 
Ohio farmland, and down to another fine bend in the hills. Just 











The Ferry at Ripley. 


below, Ripley bakes despite its shelter of trees, and the two church 
towers seem to melt in the sunshine. 

On, on, on, to the top you keep going! That climb is ter- 
rific:—you fear again you will faint. 

Finally at Excelsior, you fling yourself down, ’neath a tree 
and survey the prospect, the far-famed Rankin homestead. It 
resolves itself into an old prosaic one-story brick, with roof slop- 
ing to rear, and the front facade broken alternately by window, 
door, window :—door, window. A crumbling old portico is at 
mid-front, and here the morning glories climb up one pillar. 
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A flock of brown chickens rests in a flower bed,—you re- 
mark too be-flowered shades in the windows of the many small 
panes. Trees are few up here, the place is set right out in the 
sun, and, at rear, fields of corn and tobacco promise no better. 
Off at one side there’s an orchard, the other surveys a rolling 
meadow. 

By this time you’ve regained your equanimity somewhat; 
your heart is no longer pumping so wild,—the perspiration comes 








F The Wharf-Boat. 


a little less freely. You’re ready to enjoy this glorious view at 
the front,—though you doubt if even it repays such a climb. 

A handy bench and a bit of restorative fit you to stop and 
jot down the impressions, and take pictures. 

Meanwhile the present tenant relates how, at the Centennial, 
they put this flagpole here and had services down in the town. 
Yes, he would get in the picture—he raised the lantern here 
every night. And, wouldn’t we drink from his well before start- 
ing the long downhill trip back to town? It was the same well 


- 
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from which the fugitive negroes refreshed themselves on ar- 
rival. 

Then, as we sat there, they recounted incidents of old slave 
days down in Ripley. Every house of any moment in connec- 
tion with speeding on run-away negroes has its tablet now, thanks 
to this Clevelander’s gift. We could ferret these out, in 2 stroll 
on the main street, when we got back down below. 








The Rankin Homestead. 


But, meanwhile they spun the story of the old dwelling as 
it was told by Captain R. C. Rankin, one of the abolitionist’s 


seven sons, some years ago. “My father’s prime service to the 
fugitives,” he said, “was to furnish food and shelter.” 

“His sons, of whom there were nine, did the conveying 
away. Some attempts were made to search our house from time 
to time. In March, 1840, for example, four men from Kentucky 
and one from Ripley with two bulldogs, came to the house and 
were met on the porch by mother, of whom they inquired the 
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way to Mr. Smith’s,—a neighbor of ours. On being directed, 
the spokesman, Amos Shrope, said: 


see 


Madam, to be plain with you, we do not want to go to 
Mr. Smith’s, but there was a store broken open in Dover, Ky., 
and we have traced the thief to this house :—we want to search 
for the goods and the thief.’ 





One of the Tablets. 


“Mother replied: ‘We neither harbor thieves nor conceal 
stolen property, and you are welcome to come to look through 
the house.’ 

“On starting for the door, my brother, Rev. S. G. Rankin, 
now of Glastonbury, Conn., took down the rifle from over the 
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door, cocked it and called out: ‘Halt! If you come one step 
farther I will kill you,’ and they halted. My brother David and 
I had not yet returned home from conveying the fugitives to the 
next station North, but were soon on the scene, when word was 
sent to town and in a short time the yard was full of friends. 





The 100 Steps. 


The slave-hunters,—for such they were,—were not allowed to 
pass out at the gate, but were taken by each arm and led to the 
fence and ordered to climb,—and they climbed! 

“In the early days of abolitionism, my father was lecturing 
to an audience in a grove at Winchester, O.. when a mob of two 
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hundred men, armed with clubs, marched to the place; and their 
leader, Stivers by name, came down the aisle and up on the stand, 
drew his club over father and called out: 

“*Stop speaking, or, damn you, I will burst your head’! 

“Father went on as though nothing had happened, when 
Robert Patten, a large and powerful man, sprung forward and 
seized Stivers by the back of the neck and led him out,—and 
that ended it. 

“On another occasion father was hit with a goose-egg, it 
struck the collar of his coat and did not break until it fell—when 
out came a gosling. é 

“He frequently came home with his horse’s mane and tail 
shaved, when he would calmly remark: ‘It was a colonization 
reply to an abolition lecture.’ 

“On one occasion I was sent to the house of a lone widow, 
being told that there were three men in her house, hunting run- 
aways. I buckled my revolver under my vest and proceeded 
thither. J knew one of the men, a desperate character, who had 
killed one man at Hamilton, O., and had waylaid and shot an- 
other near his home in Kentucky. I approached him first and 
asked him to leave the house; after waiting a few moments and 
seeing he was not disposed to move, I put my hand on his breast 
to gently urge him out, when he ran his right hand in his pocket 
and grabbed his revolver; but I was too quick for him and had 
mine cocked within three inches of his eyes and shouted: 

“*Now if you draw your hand out I will kill you’! 

“He believed it and so stood, when one of his companions 
stepped up and slipped into his left hand an Allen self-cocking, 
six-shooting revolver. I exclaimed: “That will do you no good, 
for if you raise your arm I'll put a bullet through your brain.’ 
He also believed that. In this position we were found by a 
colored citizen of Ripley who came in with a double barrelled 
shotgun. In a short time a crowd gathered and the hunters were 
taken before the mayor and fined $60 and costs.” 

Old Rankin left eight sons and two daughters to survive 
him and perpetuate the memory of the famous old “abolition 
hole” there on the hill. 








FORT HILL INDIAN CEMETERY. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH. 


Antiquarians and others interested in the lost races of this 
continent have been delighted, recently, at the news of the dis- 
covery of still another Indian burial ground on Ft. Hill, at the 





Among the Mounds. 


mouth of the Big Miami River, in the very southwest corner of 
Ohio. 

Workmen, building a road through the territory, found ar- 
row-heads and other Indian implements such as to indicate the 
proximity of a pre-historic cemetery, and, proceeding with care, 
the great burial-ground was unearthed. The site is not only near 
several other Indian burial grounds and mounds, but is one al- 
ready made historic for these earth-works as well. 
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Ft. Hill derived its name from the fact that even to this 
time there survives here an ancient fort, erected by the mound- 
builders.. This citadel stands on a high hill which at one time 
was part of the vast estate of General William Henry Harrison, 
the President. The fort, however, for one reason or another, 
has never been well known, possibly because of the difficulty of 
access even from Cleves, the nearest village. Harrison, himself, 
described it in 1803 and the description still tallies greatly. The 








On the Mounds Above the River. 


hero of Tippecanoe took great interest in these remains, claim- 
ing for Ft. Hill that as a citadel it was more elevated than the 
Acropolis at Athens. 

Technically the large space of ground at the lower end of Ft. 
Hill was enclosed by walls uniting with the Ohio. A part of the 
western wall is yet visible. The land enclosed here is about 300 
acres. When one thinks of the amount of work necesszry, even 
today, to enclose 300 acres of land with a large embankment, 
having a solid stone foundation, as this has, and recalls that that 
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early race had no implements, to speak of, one must marvel at 
the wonderful energy of the lost race of mound-builders. 

Great as this work may seem to us, however, it is not to be 
compared with the fortification on the top of the steep hill over- 
looking it. Upon the sides of these hills there have grown many 
great oaks and other trees, covered with mistletoe and moss. 
The walls can be plainly traced, since, during all these years, the 
plow-share has not disturbed their form, 





A Mound in the Forest. 


The hill is nearly 250 feet high, the sides are well wooded 
and rocky, and the summit itself is flat. The rear wall is higher 
than the other three. It runs in the form of a semi-circle, having 
a mound of stone at each extremity. The two gateways extend 
out from this curved wall. They are very narrow, allowing 
only three men to walk abreast. In front of each gate the earth 
is levelled off to form a plateau, with a low mound in the center 
of each. The space enclosed is covered by small trees and 
shrubbery, in the center of which a small spring is found. 








THE SANDUSKY FORTS. 


BY CHARLES A, HANNA, NEW YORK. 


Several addresses on “Old Fort Sandusky,” and the in- 
scriptions on the monument erected last spring near the site of 
one Sandusky Fort, were printed in the October, 1912, number 
of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society’s Quarterly. 

Some of these addresses and inscriptions are so full of in- 
accuracies, misleading statements, and incorrect inferences, that 
they should be corrected. 

The bronze tablet on the west face of the Harrison-Perry 
Embarkation Monument—erected under the direction of the Ohio 
Historical Society—reads as follows: 


“FORT SANDOSKI. 1745-1748. 1750-1751. 1761-1763. The First 
Fort built by White Men in Ohio, erected by British Traders from Penna. 
and Va., in 1745, under the protection of the Huron Chief, Nicolas; and 
destroyed by him after his defeat by the French in 1748, prior to his 
removal to the Illinois Country. 

“Rebuilt by British in 1750, and ‘usurped by the French in 1751.’ 
Again rebuilt by British soldiers in 1761, after the surrender of Quebec 
and French Sovereignty in America.” etc. 


The tablet on the south face of the monument recites that 
DeLery landed near the spot on which the monument stands, 
“and discovered the ruins of the Old Fort, Fort Sandoski, 1745- 
1748, 1750-1751.” 

The first and only Fort erected near this spot, or on the 
north shore of Sandusky Bay, was built by the French in the 
winter of 1750-1751, as stated in John Pattin’s Narrative (Wis. 
Hist. Colls., xviii, 145), and in DeLery’s Journal of 1754 
(Wilderness Trail, ii., 168). The Britsh never built a fort on 
the north side of Sandusky Bay. No fort on either side of the 
bay was built by the British in 1750. 

The first British Sandusky Fort was built on the south side 
of the Bay by a Company of British soldiers and artisans under 
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command of Lieut. Elias Meyer, who wrote to General Bouquet 
September 1, 1761, that he had arrived at Lake Sandusky, and 
had “fixed ona spot for a Block-house, three miles from a village 
called by the Indians, Canoutout, where all the traders unload 
[their pack-horses] and load [into boats] their goods for De- 
troit. It is almost in the middle of Little Lake Sandusky.” 
(Calendar of Bouquet MSS., Canadian Archives, 1889, p. 190.) 
Lieutenant Meyer wrote Bouquet again from “Fort Sandusky,” 
November 29, 1761: “The Block-house, palisades, etc., are now 
finished.” 

The late William Darlington, in his Christopher Gist’s Jour- 
nals, states that this English Fort Sandusky stood at the mouth 
of Mill’s Creek, and cites as his authority a letter in the Canadian 
Archives from Bouquet to. Amherst, dated December 2, 1761. 
A “Fort Destroyed” near the “Little Portage,” on the north 
side of the bay, is marked on a small sketch of the bay, made by 
an officer in 1761, and now with the Bouquet MSS. in the library 
of the British Museum. This manuscript map also shows the 
-location of the Indian villages and the British block-house on the 
south side of the bay. 

The correct location of this fort is also shown on Thomas 
Hutchins’s map of 1764, published with his account of the 
Bouquet Expedition. Lieutenant Hutchins visited this fort in 
the summer of 1762, and knew whereof he wrote. 

In all probability there never was a fort built by English 
Traders, either on the north side or south side of Sandusky Bay. 
The assumption that there was such a fort is based on the er- 
roneous account of the conspiracy of Chief Nicolas, published 
by Mr. Goodman in his Journal of Captain William Trent. The 
principal incident in the rebellion of Nicolas was the murder of 
five French traders in the spring of 1747, during their return 
from the White River to Detroit. Mr. Goodman, following the 
editor of the New York Colomal Documents, erroneously identi- 
fied this White River with the White River of Southern Indiana, 
a tributary of the Wabash; while it was really the Cuyahoga, 
and close to Mr. Goodman’s own home. Nicolas and his band 
did not retire to the Illionis country, as Mr. Goodman thought, 
and as stated on the inscription quoted above; but they fled to 
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the Muskingum, and with the co-operation of George Croghan, 
built a town which they called Conchake, near the north bank of 
the Tuscarawas, just above its mouth. A town built some years 
later by the Delaware Indians, a mile or two lower down, on the 
Muskingum, was given a Delaware form of the name of the 
Wyandot, or Huron, town which it succeeded, and has ever since 
been known as Coshocton. 

These facts are mostly set forth in DeLery’s Journal of 1755. 

Until some authority can be produced for Mr. Goodman’s 
assumption that English traders built a fort for Nicolas at San- 
dusky in 1745, that statement cannot be accepted as a fact; and 
it is a pity that the fiction should be perpetuated in bronze. 

Nicolas’s band of Hurons (now called Wyandots) seem to 
have settled on the south side of Sandusky Bay in the summer 
of 1740. “The 16th of September, 1740, Monsieur de Noyan 
writes that the third chief of the Hurons, named Angouirot 
[Orontony, or Nicolas, was the great chief of that nation], had 
just arrived from Sandoske, where he had left nearly all his 
brothers, cutting down trees to extend their fields.” (French 
manuscript from the Canadian Archives, printed in Wis. Hist. 
Colls., xvii., 286). 

De Lery’s Journal and maps show that the fort of Nicolas 
was built on the south side of Sandusky Bay, and the Journal 
states that it was built by the Hurons themselves. 

The Pennsylvania traders did build a fort for the Miami 
Indians at Pickawillany, in Ohio, before 1750; and this fort may 
have been the “first fort built by white men in Ohio.” It is cer- 
tain none of the Sandusky forts were. 

It is not improbable that the site of Nicolas’s village and 
fort was identical with that of Junundat (the Ayonontout of the 
French). DeLery gives its name as Aniauton, or Anioton. This 
was also the name of another Huron chief, an ally of Nicolas, 
and the village probably took its name from this chief. Hutchins 
locates Junundat three and one-half miles to the south of the 
English Fort Sandusky in 1762, and four and one-half miles to 
the north of the Cold Spring at Castalia. DeLery does not 
locate the village with exactness; but from the fact that Anioton 
was the first Indian village south of the bay on the Conchake 
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Trail in 1755, the location agrees with that of Junundat, as given 
by Hutchins in 1762. 

From the record as given above, it would seem that the 
“Fort Sandoski” tablet on the Harrison-Perry Portage monu- 
ment contains at least seven untrue statements and suggestions, 
all of which are set forth as historical facts, and all of which are 
false. This is indeed a new way of “making history.” 

As a member of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, the undersigned wishes to register his vigorous 
protest against that society standing sponsor for the Fort San- 
doski tablet. 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE OHIO-ERIE BOUNDARY. 


BY REGINALD C. M’GRANE, 
D. A. R. Fellow, University of Cincinnati. 


The question of “boundaries” has always been a source of 
trouble. Nations have been arrayed against each other, wars 
have been fought, diplomats have argued, and demagogues have 
harrangued over such disputed points. Sometimes Providence 
in its unaccountable way, has helped to solve the question by 
placing natural limits between race and race or between nation 
and nation, but where nature has failed to do so, all the cunning, 
strength and greed of the different parties has been brought into 
play in the proper defining of their respective spheres of action. 
Whether it be the case of the Visigoth struggling with the Roman 
for the integrity of his lands, or the German with the French- 
man, or the American with the Englishman about the just 
limitation of their claims, the final adjustment has been the 
result of a long series of events. The explorer, who first opened 
the new country, the colonizer who rapidly followed in his 
footsteps to plant the flag of his nation, the settler who began 
to develop the country and the soldier who fought for his rights 
— all these were factors in the settlement of the question. Thus 
the fixing of a definite line between nation and nation is not the 
work wholly of the diplomats who sign the ultimate agreement. 
It is the conclusion of many years of effort during which time 
these various elements have gradually evolved a distinct idea as 
to the justice and extent of their claims, and their determination 
to fulfill them. And if European countries can furnish us with 
classic illustrations of the gradual evolution of. different boun- 
daries, the New World can do so as well. Therefore it will be 
the purpose of this paper to show the gradual working out of 
this plan in one of our own localities. 

In defining the limits of the Ohio-Erie country no natural 
conditions seem to present either a source of hindrance or ad- 
vantage to its delimitation. Certainly no obstacle is placed in 
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the way of creating a definite section, for these factors — the 
Ohio River and its significant tributaries, Lake Erie, the Ap- 
palachian Mountains and the Mississippi— are more aids than 
bars to its definition. But as we study carefully the history of 
this region three rather distinct periods appear in the course 
of its growth. In the first period— which for convenience let 
us call the period of Discernment — we find the explorer pene- 
trating the region, noting the points of vantage of the new 
land and relating these to his superior officers. He, in turn, is 
followed by the colonizer who likewise reports home what he 
finds here. Yet during this first period, although there may be 
more than one nation penetrating this portion of the country, 
little mention is made to restrict the bounds of either. How- 
ever near its close the colonizer does begin to grow more em- 
phatic in his desire to secure certain points of importance. In 
the second period — that of Delineation —a rather distinct out- 
line seems to have been agreed upon by the parties involved 
and the necessary steps are taken to carry out this scheme. In 
the third period, therefore — that of Disposition — we have the 
final adjustment of these claims and the region clearly marked 
out. 

_ It is natural to expect the factors in these different periods 
to change; and this is the case. In the first, the principal ele- 
ments are the French and English explorers and colonizers; in 
the second, the English and the Indian; and in the last the Eng- 
lish and American diplomats with the Indian as a subordinate 
member in the controversy. Let us now then examine more 
in detail ‘the history of these periods and see the actual working 
of these forces. 


The period of Discernment—which extends from 1615 to 
1751—opens with the work of that hardy French pioneer—Sam- 
uel de Champlain. Impelled by his desire to trade with the na- 
tives, to carry to them the gospel, and to aid his comrade Le 
Charon, Champlain plunged into the wilderness in 1615 and after 
many difficulties reached Lake Huron. Here he seems to have 
been checked in his career to the westward and to have turned 
his attention to other affairs. His geographical knowledge about 
the land was vague for as late as 1632 in his maps he depicted the 
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Niagara River somewhat elongated, leading from the outlet of 
Lake Huron to Lake St. Louis (Ontario). But the impor- 
tance of his work lies in the fact that he encouraged others to go 
farther than he had done. The followers of his race quickly 
took up the work he had laid down. Flourishing missionary 
stations were soon established in the country of the, Hurons. 
Moreover extensive expeditions were now fitted out to explore 
this region. In 1641 the Jesuit Raymbault reaches the falls of 
St. Mary’s and returns reporting favourably of the natives; 
in 1654 another party makes a journey to Green Bay; and in 
1660 a corps of fur traders ventures into the lake country and 
returned laden with furs. Thus from 1654 to 1660 the French 
push steadily westward until in 1668 Father Marquette estab- 
lishes a settlement at St. Mary’s. But it is not until 1670 that 
the French really enter the region we are at present studying. 
In that year we have the formation of that unique expedition of 
LaSalle and the Sulpitian missionaries Francis Dollier de Casson 
and Rene de Biehart de Galinee for the Far West. The his- 
tory of this attempt is well known; the meeting with Joliet at 
the Grand River, the separation of the parties, the priests reach- 
ing Lake Erie, their wintering on its shores, and their final 
journey to Sault Ste. Marie. At the same time the priests were 
having these experiences LaSalle was exploring the head waters 
of the Ohio; but owing to a series of unforseen circumstances he 
also was forced to abandon his work. Accordingly, for a few 
years there is a lull in French endeavor but as soon as LaSalle 
is again restored to power, interest revives. This time we have 
the direct entrance of the French into the Lake Erie region by 
the building of “The Griffin’ by Tonty and Hennepin and its 
launching at Fort Conti. 

La Salle brings the period of French exploration to a close; 
and at the same time ushered in the era of colonization... The 
task of settling in the new land which had previously been car- 
ried on in a rather desultory and scattered manner, now as- 
sumes definite form. In 1671 the French have a settlement at 
Michilimachinac ;? and in 1687 Governor Denonville erects a 
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fort on the site of LaSalle’s old blockhouse at the Niagara river ;* 
and in 1701 Antoinette de la Motte founds Detroit.* Thus by 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the French are well 
established in the new land; but not alone, for their ever present 
rivals—the English—have kept strides with them. 

Coincident with the advance of LaSalle to the west, we 
hear of the English being in the same region.’ But, as was 
thoroughly characteristic of English policy in the New World, 
for many years nothing was carefully planned with respect to 
the opening up of the west. It is not until 1671 that any pre- 
tentious expedition is sent out to explore this land. In that year 
Major-General Abraham Wood sets out “for ye finding out of 
the ebbing and flowing of ye water behind the mountains in order 
to discover the South Sea’’—* which resulted in the latter’s 
reaching the Kanawha River. Nothing exact seems to have 
been gained by this journey and for a time interest in the west 
died out; but this was again revived under the able administra- 
tion of Thomas Dongan when English agents were started up 
the lakes with the purpose of establishing trading posts.* How- 
ever, in 1716, under the guidance of that peculiar character, 
Governor Spotswood of Virginia, the English do turn their 
attention to the west. This time they appear to have been aroused 
to the worth of the country and strategic importance of secur- 
ing certain sites for we read of Governor Spotswood’s advice 
to plant settlements on Lake Erie for commercial reasons; fur- 
thermore, as he states, the English “might be able to cut off or 
disturb the communication between Canada and Louisiana if a 
war should happen to break out.”” 

With the expedition of Governor Spotswood the first half 
of the first period is completed. Both nations now bend their 
efforts towards colonization. With this more definite expan- 
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sion there naturally develops a strong feeling of antipathy be- 
tween the two parties involved. The French and English soon 
perceive that a struggle is impending and each begin to make 
preparations for the inevitable. Both turn to the Indian—the 
original owner of the land but the one who had been utterly 
ignored up to this time—to aid them in the coming strife. Here 
the English profiting by the mistakes made by the French, gain 
the confidence of the Indian and although in the preliminary 
struggles of these years—namely those about Sandusky*—the 
English and their allies are worsted in the conflict, the English- 
man has gained an important ally who in future years will be a 
source of great strength to him in striving with another foe. 

At the same time this struggle is going on in the west new 
agencies are being created in the east to cope with the situation. 
England and the colonies have at least realized the importance of 
holding the western lands and now they intend to strain every 
nerve to accomplish their object. Great projects are set forth 
—such as that of the Ohio Land Company (one of the leading 
companies engaged in this work)—to settle “within the next 
seven years at least one hundred families in this region”. But 
a new type of man—one who is thoroughly conversant with the 
conditions in the West must be employed to carry out these 
schemes; and it is in the perfecting of this plan that the West 
at last comes into its own. Such men as Conrad Weiser, a 
shrewd native German in the employ of the Pennsylvania coun- 
cil, George Croghan, the Irish trader, Andrew Montour, the 
half-breed,—all these must be put to work-to save the English 
establishments by gaining the faith of the Indians. Moreover 
an accurate survey of the new land must be made for the new 
colonizing companies, and this work is left to that intrepid fron- 
tiersman and surveyor Christopher Gist. - Besides, the struggles 
which were then going on between the rival colonies—Pennsy!- 
vania and Virginia—over their various claims to these western 
lands were all contributing to arouse interest in this section. There- 
fore it is small wonder the journey westward of this frontiers- 
man was watched with much interest by the men of his day; 
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and the careful journal kept by Gist (which furnishes us with 
a fund of information) bears witness of the exactness with which 
the observations were made. Setting out in 1750 with his pur- 
pose clearly before him Gist plunged into the Indian country 
concealing his real designs from all those who sought to learn 
them. When at last, however, he met George Croghan and 
Andrew Montour he threw aside this cloak of mystery and be- 
gan actively to gain the friendship of the Indians. The account 
of the combined efforts of Croghan and Gist in conciliating the 
latter and in strengthening the bonds of friendship between the 
most powerful tribes and the English as detailed in Gist’s jour- 
nal presents a remarkable record of successful frontier diplo- 
macy. The account shows us the careful examination that was 
made and the emphasis placed upon the importance of retaining 
it for the English. Thus we see that at the close of this first 
period the country has been thoroughly developed by both the 
English and French and that now since settlements are beginn- 
ing to encroach upon each other, the necessity of expelling the 
one or the other or of placing a definite boundary between the 
two seems just beginning to take root. Thus the first period 
of our story comes to a close with the journey of Celeron through 
this country planting plates and taking possession of. the land 
in the name of the King of France, and with the English send- 
ing Gist westward while preparing at the same time for the on- 
coming strife. 

Taking up now the period of Delineation, we find that the 
scene has shifted. During the intervening years from 1751— 
the last tour westward of Christopher Gist—and 1763 the French 
have been driven from their possessions. In this struggle the 
region we are studying does not take an active part although 
much mention is made of proposed expeditions against such 
places as Detroit, etc., all of which.come to naught.® The English 
do, however, gain possession of the principal sites during the 
course of the war. In 1758 Fort DuQuesne changes its name to 
Fort Pitt, in 1759 Niagara is taken, and the English have al- 
ready planted settlements upon these old French locations when 
we again take up the thread of our story. Conditions have 
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changed greatly within these few years and have wrought cor- 
responding changes in the policies to be pursued in connection 
with these western lands. The French have been eliminated; 
but a new factor has appeared in the presence of the ever omni- 
present Indian; and it is in dealing with the latter that we have 
the gradual evolution of a boundary for this region. All the 
cunning and guile of the Indian is now pitted against the bull- 
dog determination of the white man to hold what he has 
already. New methods must be chosen and another set of men 
must be called upon to bring this to completion. The struggle 
is a noble one and for the next five years the West occupies 
the attention of the British officials in their endeavor to restrict 
the areas of the combatants. 

The proposal to mark out a definite line with regards the 
west comes, of course, as a result of the harassing actions of 
the Indians upon the whites. The necessity of having such a 
boundary to limit the actions of the Indians and the whites had 
been felt and had been expressed as far back as 1757'° but 
nothing was actually done as regards this until 1763. ‘By this 
time establishments were of sufficient size and importance to com- 
mand some attention from the colonial governments and from 
the mother country. Therefore, when Sir William Johnson in 
the latter part of 1763 proposed “that a certain line should be 
run back of the Northern colonies beyond which no settlement 
should be made until the whole Six Nations should think proper 
of selling part thereof”! we are not surprised that the English 
government adopted this policy. Furthermore such a scheme 
was in direct accord with the imperial tendencies of Great Britian | 
during the eighteenth century — namely first neglect and then 
sharp control.* The primary purpose therefore of the proc- 
lamation of 1763 as it was finally issued by the British govern- 
ment was to centralize the authority in control.of Indian affairs.’* 
Some recent writers have asserted that an ulterior motive was to 
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restrain the growth of the colonies,’* but this, upon closer ex- 
amination, seems without foundation.’® At any rate, Sir William 
Johnson’s proposal gained a ready hearing in the mother country 
and when it was strengthened in the early part of the following 
year by a similar request from George Croghan’® no time was 
lost in bringing it to completion. So by the beginning of 1764 
a rather definite boundary line has been set up between the 
whites and the Indians; thus bringing into relief a more exact 
sketch of the western land. 

But the proclamation of 1763 was soon found to be inade- 
quate in certain respects. The French and Spanish officials had 
in the meantime tampered with the Indians and were urging 
them to take up arms against the English giving them assur- 
ances of powerful assistance."7 The Indians had in the start 
desired such a boundary line hoping that by such measures the 
encroachment upon their lands would cease; but too much time 
had intervened between the proposal and the actual settlement 
and the Indians were now becoming restive.’* Therefore in the 
face of an impending Indian war the Board of Trade on Decem- 
ber 23, 1767 agreed that a line should be immediately established ; 
and orders were sent to America to that effect.° A series of 
treaties were made with the Indians—namely at Fort Stanwix 
(1768) and later one at Lochabar (1770)—by which a continuous 
boundary line was run “back of the Appalachian Mountains, 
around the coast of Florida and through the southern part of 
east and west Florida almost to the Mississippi River.”*° By 
these treaties—especially that at Fort Stanwix**—the Ohio river 
was agreed upon as part of this boundary line between the whites 
and the Indians; and it is by the settlement upon the Ohio river 
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as a part of this line that this section begins to assume a political 
community life. Wéith the Ohio river, as a southern boundary— 
although it was supposed to mark out only a-division line between 
white and Indian settlements—and the Great Lakes to the north 
separating the newly acquired lands of Canada and those of the 
former British colonies—we have the gradual transformation of 
this indefinite mass of land to the westward into something 
definite in shape. 

The West—or as we can now more adequately call it the 
Ohio-Erie area. was now a particular region in the minds of 
those who were controlling the destinies of these lands. Its 
northern boundary was not yet determined upon but the im- 
portance of holding the Great Lakes as such a line was quite 
evident. to both the settler and the people in the colonies. There- 
fore it is not strange that as: the American Revolition begins to 
take hold. in the colonies to the eastward, the men in-charge of 
affairs quickly turn their attention to this land for the purpose of 
retaining and checking the advance of the English. In this 
struggle the Indian again enters as a principal factor. 

Some recent writers*? have declared that the American 
policy during these years tended towards securing Indian neu- 
trality quoting’ in support of their argument a speech prepared 
for the Six Nations early in July 1775. But instead of trying 
“to keep the hatchet buried deep” it seems to the writer that the 
Americans were quite willing to: employ and to instigate the 
Indians to action. As early as April 29, 1776 we read of the 
committee in- charge of Indian affairs being instructed to’ pre- 
pare an expedition against Fort Detroit.** The report as ren- 
dered. by the committee was, it is true, postponed,** but in the 
following year the project was again brought forward and. this 
time it is stated that the “Indians were to be induced to: surprise 
Niagara” but to do so “with secrecy and prudence”.** The next 
day after this proposal was made, December 4, 1777, the idea was 
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again expressed in ‘Congress and ‘this time the commissioners 
were authorized ‘to give “money .or goods” to the ‘Indians:?* 

The necessity, ‘however, of securing ‘the northwest was too 
serious to leave to the whims of savages; so accordingly in 1780 
after George ‘Rogers ‘Clark ‘had gained control of the Illinois 
region, it was deemed ‘best to fit out a regular expedition to se- 
cure this land for the Americans. To such men as Washington 
and Jefferson the reduction of Detroit?’ was imperative and so 
in this year the final arrangements were made for George Rogers 
Clark to move against this post. Clark was overjoyed ‘by the 
prospects of “putting an end to the Indian warfare on the fron- 
tier’’** but this daring scheme was doomed to an early death 
because owing to the lack of funds and of men the expedition 
had to be abandoned soon after it had got under way. But the 
interesting thing to note about these intervening years is the 
rising importance of this land—due most probably ‘to ‘its stra- 
tegic and commercial position. Therefore it is small wonder that 
in the final peace arrangements in 1783 the northern boundary 
of this region should be claimed ‘by the Americans as that of 
Lake Erie. By their instructions the American representatives 
had been directed to obtain a line running from the point where 
the 45th parallel crossed the St. Lawrence, directly west to Lake 
Nipissing, and thence to the Mississippi.* Such a ‘line disre- 
garded natural features, and when the British commissioners :pro- 
posed as an alternative the present ‘line following the middle 
course of the Great Lakes and finally terminated in the Lake -of 
the Woods, the American commissioners readily accepted the 
change.t 

Our period of Disposition ushers in a new series of events. 
The northern boundary was now ‘the direct cause of the strife. 
The English had refused to comply with the desires of the 
American officials to abandon their stronghold upon the ‘Great 
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Lakes because they wanted to secure the fur trade and so trouble 
was impending. Besides the encroachments of the whites upon 
the Indian lands were arousing the latter to hostility. The im- 
mediate cause of the Indian’s rage was, however, as set forth 
by Secretary Knox’s report in 1792 “the unprovoked aggressions 
of the Miami and Wabash Indians upon Kentucky and other 
parts of the frontiers, together with their associates—a banditti 
formed of Shawanese and outcast Cherokees, amounting in all 
to about 1,200”. At any rate three expeditions were sent out 
to subdue these tribes—General Harmar, General St. Clair and 
General Wayne—the last being the only one that proved suc- 
cessful and the only one we are interested in for this study. 

A detailed account of this expedition under General Anthony 
Wayne is unnecessary. All that we need recall as regards the 
expedition is that General Wayne by deceiving the Indians suc- 
ceeded in advancing far into the Indian country before the latter 
were fully aware of his utimate destination; that he met the 
Indians and successfully defeated them in the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers ; that he had a slight tilt of words with the British off- 
cers in charge of the fort in the vicinity in which the latter was 
decidedly worsted; and that the campaign finally concluded with 
the signing of the Treaty of Greenville between Anthony Wayne 
and the Indians.*° The signing of this treaty, however, on Au- 
gust 3, 1795 was of’ great significance to the west. The fact 
that the British had intrigued with the Indians during this cam- 
paign was quite evident to the American leaders*' and therefore 
they determined to secure the friendship of the Indian for all 
times and to settle all disputes in this Treaty of Greenville. Fur- 
thermote a precise boundary line was established at this time 
between the lands of the United States and the lands of the 
Indian tribes and the southern boundary of the Ohio-Erie 
country was again stated as that of the Ohio River—while the 
northern limit was to be Lake Erie. A few years later a second 
Treaty of Greenville was signed by which the Indians became 
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the allies of the Americans and agreed to help them against 
their old friends—the British. 

But this treaty was not looked upon by Great Britain as 
very binding.*? So at her first opportunity she strove to evade 
it. Thus when the war of 1812 breaks out England regains 
and holds the northern posts and to all intents and purposes pro- 
poses to do so for some time to come. Fortune however was 
not very bountiful to her in this struggle. In the beginning the 
British gained possession of such military posts as Detroit but 
this was lost during the course of the war, and so, when the 
negotiations for peace opened at Ghent, the Americans, now in 
actual control of these strongholds, were in a good position to 
reassert their claims to the limits of 1783. 

Here at last we find the question in the hands of those whom 
we should naturally expect to settle such disputes—the diplomat. 
In the preceeding periods the diplomat had played but a minor 
part in the transactions, the men on the frontier doing most of 
the work. But now at last it has reached the diplomat; but not 
one set of diplomats—but three. For the British officials in ad- 
dition to their role as representatives of their own government 
have assumed the pose of agents in behalf of the distant Indian. 
This latter pose of the British seems almost ludicrous. To think 
that the one who had so forcibly driven the red man from his 
land should now step forward as his champion seems almost in- 
congruous ; but such is the case. Almost at the first meeting of 
the delegates the British members presented their claims that 
since the Indians had been their allies in the late war they were 
resolved that they should receive fair treatment at the hands of 
the Americans; and they demanded for the Indians a “status 
quo ante bellum” which they declared was their“sina qua non’’.** 
The Ameican delegates were at once enraged over this proposal. 
At first they claimed not to be able to treat of this matter be- 
cause they did not have instructions to that effect; but when 
they saw the futility of so evading the question they stated em- 
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phatically their refusal to acquiesce to any such terms as set 
forth by the British—namely to create a barrier Indian state 
between the possessions of the British and those of the United 
States even though the boundary -was to -be almost the same as 
that set forth in the Treaty of Greenville. Some of the mem- 
bers of the American delegation might have been willing to 
comply with the wishes of the British** but Henry Clay,® repre- 
senting the West, refused most decidely to support such a-propo- 
sition and so by dint of much wrangling the British were finally 
forced on October 25** to abandon their position and to take 
up the one other question that has to deal with our subject— 
namely the evacuation of the northern posts (Mackinac and its 
dependencies). Here again some of the American members 
were disposed to view somewhat mildly the designs of the Brit- 
ish in retaining these posts*’ but again the new American spirit 
of nationality exerted itself and the forts were handed over to 
tthe American government. In the same manner the British 
proposals that Americans should forbear from arming vessels 
on the lakes.or erecting fortifications were quickly rejected by the 
American delegates and the commerce of the Great Lakes was 
left open to both nations. 

So concludes. the early history of the Ohio-Erie country. 
The main forces at work in the gradual evolution of its boun- 
dary had been the white man and the Indian—respective repre- 
sentatives of civilization and savagery. Whether it was the 
English and French settlers er later the English and American 
diplomats quarreling over this region, the .ultimate geal in view 
had been the driving of the red man from this region and its 
settlement and adjustment by the white man. And though it 
may seem cruel that the original owner was at last driven 
from _his home the later history of this section will, I think, 
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make us feel that perhaps it was for the best.* But, we who 
live in this section of the west must not forget that: 


“Not with the bold array 
of armies dread” 


was the Disposition finally brought about but: 


“Thru a long. warfare rude, 

With patient hardihood, 

By toil, and strife and blood, 
The soil was won.” 





*In the preparation of this article I wish to acknowledge the many 
valuable suggestions of my instructor, Professor Isaac Joslin Cox of 
the University of Cincinnati. 








PROTECTION OF PREHISTORIC MOUNDS AND 
VILLAGE SITES. 

In late years institutions for archaeological research located 
outside of the State of Ohio have come into the state and largely 
encroached upon the field of study and investigation which should 
be reserved for the purposes of home (state) exploration. To 
give such societies as The Ohio State Archaeological & His- 
torical Society, as is justly due them, the right of way in this 
matter, the 80th General Assembly on April 19, 1913, enacted 
the following law: 


A BILL. 


To permit incorporated associations to acquire prehistoric 
monuments and sites. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 


SECTION 1. Any incorporated association or society main- 
tained by and operating for and on behalf of the state of Ohio, 
having for its purpose the preservation of prehistoric monuments 
or the exploration or examination of such prehistoric monuments 
with the view of collecting and preserving all relics or artifacts 
found in such monuments, for educational and scientific purposes 
and for the use and benefits of the public by being permanently 
placed in a state museum, may acquire and hold any real-estate 
in the state of Ohio which is the site of an prehistoric mound, 
earth or stone works, or prehistoric village site. In the event 
that such incorporated association or society seeking to acquire 
such real-estate and any owner of such real-estate sought to 
be acquired are unable to agree upon the price to be paid for 
acquiring or holding of the real-estate desired, such association 
or society may acquire such real-estate by proceedings in a 
proper court in the manner provided by law for the appropria- 
tion of private property by a municipal corporation of this state. 


(340) 








